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P R E F A C K. 


rjIHE previous volume of tlie Architecture of Ahmadibad took account of the 

principal Muhammadan buildings erected there from the foundation of the city 
in A.D. 1412 to about 1520. There remained, however, several structures belonging 
to the latter portion of that j)eriod that were excluded from want of space, and these 
are taken up in the present volume, whilst the series is continued down into 
the eighteenth century. Thus, together with volume A^I of the AVestern India Survey 
Reports, which dealt with the Aluhammadan architecture of the districts outside 
Ahmadabad, this may be regarded as completing the survey of the Gujarat style 
of Aluslim Architecture, and the three volumes together as forming a monograph on 
the subject. This volume has according!}’ been supplied with an index to the 
three. 

But as the Aluhammadan remains at Ahmadabad are so very numerous, it is 
only a selection of them that could be surveyed and delineated in any detail ; to 
supply some idea, however, of those that have been passed over, short descriptive 
accounts have been given in chapters XA" and XAM of those within the city and in 
the srdjurbs respectively. These accounts or notes are based on the returns prej)ared 
for the Collector in 1S8G by the Deputy-Collector, Air. J. F. Fernandez, supplemented 
by personal observation and from the Lists of Remains prepared by me in 1884-5. 

AA'ith this survey it was necessary to include the step-well or AA"av of Bai Harir, 
constructed under Aluhammadan supervision, but entirely Hindu in execution, and 
with it both the adjoining early Hindu well of Alata Bhavani, and the sister well to 
Bai Harir’s at Adalaj ; and with thes g^^ ^Adtlam Jaina temple of Seth Hathisingh 
together with a slight in the city belonging to the 
Sravak sect. Further,— surveys were also made in the surrounding districts — at 
Viramgam, Alandal, Kapadvauj, and Sarual — of remains, both Aluhammadan and 
Hindu, and some account of these has been added so as to include the whole of 
the materials collected. 

The drawings, as in previous volumes, were mostly prepared under the sui^er- 
visioii of Air. Henry Cuusens, to whom was largely entrusted the details of the 
survey after 18SG ; and to him are also due nearly all the photographs used. In 
such a pxdjlication the illustrations are a most important featui-e of the work ; 
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PEEFACE. 


and, -whetlier iu plans or decorative details, these represent with architectural accuracy 
the moniunents described in the text. 

The ornamental details are so beautiful and interesting that it may be regretted 
that several of them are not reproduced to larger scales ; but financial considerations 
interposed in this, in the arrangement of some of the details, and in the reproducing 
of more of the illustrative photographs made for the siu’vey. 

In the preparation of the text I have received valuable assistance from Rev. G-eo. 
P. Taylor of Ahinadabad, and through him from the late Ilusa Miyah, the represen- 
tative of the descendants of Shah ‘Alam, and from Sayyid Fakrud-din Abubakr al 
Edrus, Hazur Deputy (Allector : to these my special thanks are due. 

This volume completes, I believe, my work for the Govermnent of India. 

Edinburgh, February 1905. 


ERRATA IX PART I. 

P. 2, 1. 24, for Xasiru’d dm read Nasrat Kban. 

P. 2, 1. 29, for Miihciniraad Tiighlaq II read Mahmud Shah II of the Tnghlaqi dynasty, 
P. 2, 1. 32, for Muhammad Shah read Mahmud Shah. 

P. 7, i. 6, and p. 8, Xo. 13, for Muhammad III read Mahmud III. 

P. 8, last line, for impo:?ter read impostor. 

P. 14, under woodcnt, /dp Vimala SAli read TejahpAla YastupAla. 
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PART II. 

CHAPTER 1. 

MATA BHAVAXI’S STEP-W^ELL. 

Plates II, XIII and XRP 

TX tlie previous volume on the Architecture of Ahmadabad, the principal features of 
the Muhannnadan buildings in that city vrere traced from the date when it became 
the capital of the Ahmad Shahi dynasty early in the fifteenth century, down to about 
a century later. In that review, however, some monuments that belong to the end of 
this period Avere passed oAmr, from considerations of space and grouping, which may 
noAv be taken up as preliminary to the account of the architecture of the city and 
surrounding district during the subsequent sixteenth and seventeeth centuries. 

First among the earlier buildings stands the old Hindu step-rvell at Asaiuva, 
known as Mata Bhavani’s, about three-quarters of a mile outside Ahmadabad to the 
north-east, and three hundred yards to the north of the later Muhammadan well, 
known as Da da, or Bat Harir’s Wa^q in connection with AAdiich it maybe most 
convenieutly treated. 

A Wav or bauli is a large structure, picturesque and stately as well as peculiar 
in design, but eminently suited to the habits of the Hindus. It consists of two 
parts : — a Avell, circular or octagonal, from Avhich the water is drawn up for irriga- 
tion, in skins, by the help of bullocks, the draw-ropes passing over rollers fi.\'ed on 
the upper edge of the shaft ; and secondly, a series of galleries or floors, connected 
by flights of steps descending successively from the uppermost platform to a lower 
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landing on wMcli stand pillars supporting a roof of ecpial breadth above. A second 
flight of steps continues the descent to a still lower landing, over which are two storeys. 
In this way the descent continues stage by stage till the water level is reached ; and 
this level may vary with the season. Tliis second portion ends in the cistern or 
reservoir, which connects with the draw-well. Round the shaft of this reservoir are 
platforms in each storej^, protected by parapets surrounding the octagonal shaft — 
their backs forming seats for loungers. To these platforms roiind the shaft descend 
spiral stairs constructed in the side walls of the wav. 

The Hindu well at Asarwa (Plate II) takes the name of Mata Bhavani’s from a 
small shrine, formed in the back of the circular shaft of the draw-well at the Avest end, 
just aboAm the water level, and appropriated to that mother-goddess, the Sakti of Siva, 
and, as a goddess of production, usually identified AAuth Paiwati. This epithet for 
the aaAa'’, however, has no certain claim to antiquity, though the well CAudently 
belongs to the pre-Muhammadan period and probably goes back to the eleventh 
century. Xor does the small shrine of BhaAmni appear to be original — indeed it is 
probably of quite recent date. It is built on to the circular AA’all of the shaft and 
supported by cross-beams upon brackets. A Gosain or deA^otee closed in the 
space on the middle landing, between three of the pillars and the Avail, as a 
residence, where he collected some detached figures of Burga, Ganapati, &c., and 
obtained a hAuug from the people. 

If Ahmadabad really occupies the site of the earlier KarnaArati, as is reasonably 
supposed, then this wav may probably belong to the reign of Karna Solaiiki 
(1063-1093 A.B.) the reputed founder of KarnaAmti. 

Compared with the later wells of Dada or Bai Harir close by, and that at 
Adalaj to the north of Ahmadabad, it is inferior in plan, but is interesting as one 
of the earliest of the kind that has survAed to our times. 

The circular shaft of the draAA^-AA'ell is 16 feet in diameter and is connected by a 
neck about 6 feet wide with the cistern of the Avell, which is some 31 feet in length 
by 16 in Avidth (Plate XIII). The platform immediately in front of this is 17 feet 
across, under a roof supported on six pillars, and is approached by a stair leading 
down from the gallery above, where is also another platform on AA'hich stand six 
pillars supporting the roof over it again ; and to this the upper stair leads down. 
These stairs are not well arranged, — for, the ascent being too gveat for the space 
alloAved, each series of steps is broken about the middle, and short steps inserted at 
right angles to the hne of descent. These somewhat obstruct the approach ; but, at 
the same time they proAude resting places, Avhere the AA'omen can more easily set 
doAvn their water-pots and again lift them on to their heads. 

Rising above the ground level, over each landing platform in the descent, is a 
canopy supported by nine pillars (Plate II). These chhatris or canopies have 
projecting eaA*es and fonn an additional storey above each platform. The pillars 
throughout the Avork are very plain, having square bases and loAver shafts, changing 
first to octagonal and then to circular, Avith bracket capitals (Plate XIV, fig. 2). At 
the corners of the roofs of these canopies are conAmntional lions, and in the middle 
of each side there Avere figures of secondary Hindu diA’inities, noAv partly 
destroyed. 



MATA BHAVAXrS STEP-WELL. 
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The frieze forming the face of the side parapets or screen Avails of the canopies 
is cai’A^ed in that old style AA'hich is found so often on the AA^alls of Hindu and Jaina 
temples of the tenth and later centuries — and derHed from the Buddhist rail-pattern 
of earlier times. This is illustrated in the photograph, Plate II, and on Plate XIV, 
fig. 1. 

The interest of this old AvaA- consists largely in its being almost the last 
remaining example of purely Hindu times, and in haAung supplied the pattern for 
the similar structures of a much later period imder Huhannnadan rule. Ve may 
easily trace this in their arrangements, as in that of the neighbouring one of fuU 
four centuries later date. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

BAI HARIR’S WAV, MOSQUE ARD TOMB. 

Plates III, XIV-XVI, and XYIII. 

riTHE second Wav at Asarwa is known as I)ada Harir’s or Bai Harir’s wav 
(Plate III.) It was constnicted at tlie expense of a certain lady, who is described 
in a Sanskrit inscription placed in the first gallery, on the sonth or left side of the 
descent, as Bai Sri Harira, “the chief superintendent at the entrance of the royal 
apartments (or hariin), the illustrious and pious lady Sri Harira, the chief adviser of 
the king Mahmud.” This epigraph is dated on Monday 13th Pansha-sudi, Sainvat 
1556, and Saka 1421 : which would correspond to 15th December 1499 A.D. but 
that day fell on a Sunday, though 13th Pausha-vadi fell on Monday, 30th December, 
1499.^ Again, on a marble slab in the north wall, is another inscription, in Arabic, 
which speaks of “this splendid building, enclosed by walls with carved ornaments 
and a plantation of fruit-bearing trees,” as constructed “ during the reign of 
Xasir-ad-dunya wa’d-din Abu’l Path Mahmud Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, son of 
Ahmad Shah, &c., by Sri Bai Harir S ultani, whom his augmst majesty made the 
chief attendant at the door of the guarded entrance (harim). On the 8th Jumada I, 
906 A.H.,” or Monday, 30th November 1500 A.D., that is, a year later than the date 
in the other inscription.^ 

The cost of the structure, as stated in the Sanskrit inscription, was 329,000 of 
some unspecified coin, most probably however, the mahmudi — being the coin of the 
reign, and which was valued at about 27 mahmudis to 13 rupees d whence this 
expenditure would amount to about 158,400 rupees. 

This well and the one at Adalaj , twelvm miles to the north of Ahmadabad, which 
was also built about the same time, are by far the finest now left in Gujarat, — the 
second being somewhat the larger. Bai Harir’s, from the front of the ascent to the 
pavihon at the entrance on the east end, to the west side of the shaft of the draw-well, 
measures over all 241-|- feet ; and from the first step of the descent towards the well 
to the same point, 2154 feet. The width of the platforms in the galleries is 16 feet 
1|- inch, and of the stairs nearly 184 feet.‘‘ But round the octagonal shaft, near the 
west end, it widens into a square of 24 feet (Plates XV and XVI). 


^ Epigraphia Indica^ voL IV, pp. 297-300, and vol. Y, app. !No. 300. 

2 Under the last syllables of the Arabic inscription are the figures “26”; this cannot be the reo^iiul 
year, for that was in A.H, 889. The date in this inscription has sometimes been misread ; the version 
given here was kindly supplied by sSir Charles J. Lyaii, and confirms that of Mr. Briggs, Cities of 
Giijarnshtra, p. 218. 

3 Wicquefort, Svitte de la Relat. dn Voyage d' Adam 01 ear i ns ^ (vol. II), p. 232 ; Briggs, Cities of 
Gujarashtra, p. 218. A mahmudi was thus equal to 7 anas, 8^ paisa, or a hundred rupees would be 
about equal to 208 mahmudis ^ and 100 mahmudis to 48 rupees. 

4 In the Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. IV, p. 282, the date of the inscriptions is erroneously given as 1485 A.D.^ 
the cost at 3,00,000 rupees, and the dimensions (taken from Briggs) as 196 feet in length by 40 feet wide. 
Conf. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs^ vol. Ill, p. 140. 
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At tlie east eacl, tlie •well is approached from a pavilion, 14 feet 0 inches square 
inside, covered hy a dome •which is snpx^orted by fwelve pillars, standing on a 
platform raised fully 6 feet above the ground-level and reached hy steps on the three 
outer sides. From the west side of this the stair leads down to the Avell, having 
one broad step in the middle of the descent, and lands 11 feet below, on the 
platform in the first gallery. This platform is 19 feet broad and is covered by a 
roof supported on eight pillars standing on it with corresponding pilasters against 
the walls. Again a second flight of steps leads down to the flour of the second 
gallery, on a platform 9 feet broad with four pillars supporting the roof. From this, 
a third stair leads do'wn into the lower gallery, at a depth of 32 feet 9 inches — having 
three tiers of roofs over it on the levels of the different platforms (Plates XA 
and XVI). Unlike Mata Bhavani’s, the storeys over the platforms do not rise as 
pavilions above the sides of the wav (Plate III, 1). 

Usually the water stands Avell up in the third gallery, the fourth being always 
submerged. Hence the depths — beyond about 25 feet — can only be foiind by the 
plummet, and the floor of the fourth gallery must be covered with mud and debris 
to some depth : the soundings give from 38 to 40 feet belo^w the level of the 
entrance pavilion, but it may be two or even three feet lower. The fourth is the 
lowest of the galleries, and its platform is carried forward to the octagonal well — a 
length of over 50 feet. After the third gallery is reached and the depth exceeds 
30 feet, the side walls require more support, and the builders, well aware of this, 
divided the next opening, over the stair leading down from the third gallery, into 
two, by lintels 4 feet broad, in each storey, supported by two pairs of coupled 
shafts ; and again, after another roof of about 19 feet in length standing on eight 
pillars, a second shaft follows, similarly divided by lintels in each storey. By this 
structural arrangement the side tlii'usts of the walls Avere effectively met and 
overcome. 

The octagonal well (Plates III, 2, XV, 2 and XAH) is an open shaft 14 feet 
9 inches across, with Ioav parapet walls 2 feet high round it on each floor and at 
the top. The faces of these parapets toAvards the shaft are elaborately carved in 
tracery of purely Hindu pattern, though Avithout figure sculpture. The whole AA'idth 
of the structure here forms a square of 24 feet, alloAA'ing a passage quite round the 
shaft, — the pillars being arranged as they AAmnld be to support a dome, that is, in 
a square of tAvelve so disposed that eight form a regular octagon. In the side 
Avails of this area are spiral staircases by AA’hich access is found from aboA’e to the 
platforms in the different storeys, — the entries aboA’e being under tAvo small square 
canopies or chhatris aboA'e the ground leA’el. 

Between the main shaft, Avhich is over 40 feet in depth, and the circidar 
draAA'-AA-ell at the Avest end, there are also platforms in each gallery, the sections 
next to the latter being about 5 feet 4 inches Avide and huA’ing a seat AA'ith its 
sloping back tOAvards the shaft. Here, and round the main shaft, loungers could 
enjoy a cool retreat during the hottest hours of the day. 

The coping of the side walls is carved on the loAver margin after the same 
pattern as at Mata Bhavani’s, and the friezes round the octagonal shaft are only a 
little richer in detail than those over the gallery fronts in that earlier AAmrk. The 
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latter has also string courses introdnced at intervals on the wall faces after the 
manner in which tliej’ are employed to decorate the walls of mosques (Plate III, 2). 
In line with the floors of the upper galleries are ledges projecting about a foot 
from the side Avails and supported on. the under side by carved brackets : these run 
round the circular shaft also (Plate XVI). 

In the AA'alls of the first gaUery, betAA-een the pilasters, are three niches or 
panels on each side ; the central ones contain the inscriptions already mentioned, 
and the others are hUed with tracery in the florid style of the similar niches in the 
minarets of the mosques, but these have higher pediments. Other niches, similarly 
carved, recur in the galleries over the second and third landings, in the side walls 
of the gallery round the main shaft, and one in the end shaft at the level of the 
second gaUery (Plate XVI). Of these examples — tAvo fr-om the loAA'er and one from 
the upper galleries — are gwen on Plate XIV, fig. 3, and Plate XVIII, figs. I, 2, one 
of them presenting the purely Hindu decoration of conventionalized peacocks and 
snakes and the others showing patterns more like those employed in windows than 
what are usual in the niches of minarets.^ 

The Avhole Avork is admirably conceived for its purpose, and the stimctural 
execution is carefully planned to meet the thrusts of the side walls, whilst the 
ornamental sculpture is rich and tastefully applied. 

The Avell at the Avest extremity is worked by one of the Gosv^ami Maharajas 
of the notorious Vallabhacharya sect, for the irrigation of his land adjoining on the 
north of the Avav, the water being raised in the usual way — in a skin which is 
dravATi up by bullocks by means of ropes passing OA^er an axle. The arrangements 
for this are supported by masonry raised over brackets in the wall of the shaft. 

The adjoining land, measuring about 5^ acres of which 4rf acres are crdtivated, 
is held by the Gosv^ami as jat or personal inUim, and was granted to a predecessor, 
in November 1833, in exchange for ground previously belonging to him in the 
AuUage of Vejalpur, lying to the west of Ahmadabad, which AA'as then required by 
Government for the erection of butts for artillery practice.® 

About tAventy-fiv’e years ago. Government spent a thousand rupees on repairs 
to this aaMI. 


The Mosque and Tomb. 

PL.ATES IV, V, XIV, 4 , AND XVII-XXI. 

At Asaiwa, Bai Harir is said to have founded a suburb that Avent by the name 
of Harirpura; and to the west of the vA'ell are a mosque and tomb or rauza that 
still preserve her name. In 1847 Avhen Mr. Henry G. Briggs visited the latter, 
he found the tombs inside destroyed — apparently by the Gosv'ami’s people, whose 
encroachments, hoAA'ever, were stopped through the interference of the Oazi. 

^ In the Journal oj Indian Art and Industry, vol. YI, Oct, 1895, on plates 79-81, are given some more 
details of these niches. 

2 Briggs, Cities of Gujarashtra, p. 219 ; Crawley-Boevey, Scheme for the protection and conservation 
of antient buildings at Ahmedabad (1886), app, p. Ixxv. 
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The plan of this mosque (Plate XVII) is a simplilication of tliG.-^e of Bihi Achut 
Kuki and Miyah Ivhan Chishti, — the Avidth of the building being in this case 
restricted to the diameter of the domes — or 15 feet ; but in length it has five 
domes, each Avith its corresponding qibla or inihrdb in the Avest Avail. Over the 
AA’alls the building measAires 201 feet deep by 87A in length, and the pillars 
supporting the domes are arranged in pairs. A 
comparison of the plans of the mosques just 
mentioned^ sIioavs that the stairs leading up behind 
the minarets Avere managed in the same Avay in all 
three ; the design of the facade hears analogy to that 
of the Rajapur Vasjid as Avell as to that of Miyah 
Khan Chishti’ s ; the turrets, though plainer in the 
octagonal xDortions, are treated someAAdiat like those 
of Bibi Achut Kuki’s; and the resemblances in 
the details of the three mosques, sufficiently confirm 
the tradition that this one belongs also to the end 
of the fifteenth century or the beginning of the 
sixteenth. And among those of that period it is 
desei-Aung a place, Avhich — OAving to its locality and 
its neglected treatment during the last fifty years — 
has not hitherto been assigned to it.' 

Unfortunately, about thirty years ago, the 
south minaret had become unsafe and aaus taken 
doAvn by the Public ’Works Department, but no 
attempt aa'us srd^sequently made to rebuild it, and, 
as in the case of other mosques similarly treated, 
the stones Avere still lying in front of the mosque 
at the time of the survey. The accompanying 
illustration (Xo. 1), from a j)hotograx)h taken about 1870, shows a large xAortiou of 
the south minaret as it then AAms. What is still left of these minarets is 

richly carAmd from the ground uj) to 2A feet above the front of the side Avings, 
or to 18| feet from the ground (Plates W and XIX). Above this they were 
octagonal and plain, except for a string-course at the head of the front screen Avail 
or central section of the facade, AAffiich rises about 10 feet liigher than the Avings, 



1 Sec Ahmadahhd, Fart I, Plates Ixxvii aud Ixxxvii. 

■- Except Briggs, hi bis Cities of Gujurashira, this mosque aud tomb had scarcely been noticed ; 
Colonel Biggs took no photograph of it, so that it was not referred to in Hope and i ergiisson s 
Ahmeditheid (1866). ,Vftcr the survey, some students from the Bombay Sidiool of Art were sent in 189.> 
to make drawings, which were published in the Journal of Indian Art and Industry, vol. t I (189o), 
where the north end Aviug of the mosque is represented, on Plates 74 aud To, with a wall on the south 
~ide as if it were the whole structure, and even the buttress behind the Jlihrdb i-< omitted both in plan 


and section. 

3 From Capt. Lyon’s photograph. The minaret was then entire though shaken. M hether any 
dniwimr was made before demolishing the minarets here and elsewhere in Ahmadabad, so as to provide 
for theh- correct restoration, is not known. The oldest mosque— that of Ahmad Shah in the Bhadr— 
and others were similarly deprived of their turrets, and the stones long left lying about instead of being 
replaced whilst each course of the original masonry was still known. 
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and extends to a length of 40 feet. At this height the minarets had projecting 
moiddings, supported on small brackets, and with imitation antefixa carA'ed in relief 
on the octagonal shaft, Avhich rose another storey above this and was croAvned by a 
carved projecting balcony supported on brackets. A short section above this again 
was circular and upheld a second balcony for the mu’azzan, AA’ho came out from a 
door on this balcony : — it was the three upper storeys that were taken doAAm. The 
lower portions of the minarets are verj^ elaborately carved in the usual style, and 
the two front niches in the south minar are represented on Plate XXI, fig. 3, and 
another panel from the side on Plate XVIII, fig. 3. 

The building has been long uncared for and roughly handled ; the entrances to 
the AAungs have mostly been bricked up, and the beautiful perforated stone tracery 
in the windows — of which there were ten in the west wall and two in each end- — 
has been much destroyed. In the front are tAvo balcony AAdndows supported by 
carAud brackets and sills, and a larger one of the same pattern in each end 
(Plate IV). 

The central dome, behind the front screen, like that of Muhafaz Khan’s and 
other fifteenth-century mosques, rises on a second storey, the side walls of which 
were of perforated work OA^er a carefully carved frieze, — but there is no inner gallery. 
This arrangement is best explained by the section on Plate XIX. 

The pxdpit was also of the high pattern in use in the early mosques, but the 
canopy OAur it has long since disappeared. The mihrdhs or qihlas are, as usual, 
caiwed with taste, and there Avas an inscription over the central one. The mihrab 
in the north Aving is represented in detail on Plate XVIII, figs. 4, 5 and 6.^ 

The whole structure has been coAured of late inside and out by thick coatings 
of whitewash, which takes away from its appearance. 

The tomb or dargah stands close to the mosque on the north-east, xxpon a Ioaa" 
base or platform, 50 feet square ; on this are tAAunty pillars which support the Aurandah 
surrounding the domed room, 27 feet square inside (Plates XVII and XX, fig. 1). 
These pillars are unusually richly carved Axith surface ornament on their bases and 
capitals, and on the outer faces they haAu elaborately AAuought projecting brackets, to 
support the sloping drip or eaves that overhangs the fagade. One of the columns 
is represented on Plate XXI, fig. 2. 

The Avails are faced by tweKe pilasters corresponding to the pillars in the front 
of the A'erandah, and support the lintels of the roof. The tomb itself is coAured by 
a dome resting on the four Avails, and on arches thrown across the corners — being the 
earliest instance here of this mode of construction. To make room for these, the aauIIs 
rise to a height of 25 feet, and have a perforated window in each side Avail of the upjxer 
storey. These liaA'e been AATought, in some cases, AA'ith a single pattern running through 
the different panels ; one of them is represented on Plate XIV, fig. 4. The entrance 
is on the soixth side, and the arched openings on the other three sides AA'cre probably 
at first filled in AA'ith perforated stone Avork ; but they have long since been bricked 
up (Plate Y). The dome is carefully carA'ed AA'ith a small pendant in the centre 
(Plate XVII, 3). There are three graAUS in the floor- — tAA'o of men, and one of a 

1 These figures are from the draviugs by a Bomltay School of Art Student iii the Jo?/r. Ind. Art 
4U)i1 Iltdffstru, vol. yi, plate 73. 
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woman blit they are probably of a date not earlier than the coinmencenieut of last 
century (Plate XYJIj. 

The corner squares of the verandah are roofed by small domes, and the rest by 
flat roofing, and the whole has very projecting eaves. These small domes have been 

carved with an elaboration and care that could hardly have been excelled in marble 

or ivory. One of them is drawn in detail on Plate XXI, fig. 1. 

The antefixa, that crowned the cornice of the verandahs, and the walls supporting 

the dome of this rauza, have been largely destroyed or carried away, but were 

of exquisite beauty and endless variety of ornamentation. An example of those from 
the upper cornice is given on Plate XVII, fig. 2, and others appear in the photograj)]!, 
Plate V. The stops on the under edge of the cornice are also carved with taste 
(see Plate XYII, fig. 4). 

The corner openings into the verandah are filled by low breast- walls, the outer 
faces of which are beautifidly carved in a remarkable variety of ornament, all in 
perfect harmony and yet without repetition of the patterns. On the inner side this 
wall is .31 inches in height, Avith a ledge 1C inches high on the outer face, sloping- 
outwards to form a back or rest for the seat fonned on the upper plinth of the wall 
such as is often found in the mandapas or halls of Hindu temples. A section of this 
breast wall at the east end of the south face is given in detail on Plate XX, fig. 2. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ADALXJ WAV OR STEP-WELL, AND OTHERS. 

Plates VI, XXII, and XXX, figs. 3, 4. 

'pERILAPS tLe finest of tlie Gujarat Wavs is that at the village of Adalaj, about 
twelve miles north from Ahmadabad, built almost at the same time as, and not 
veiy materially differing in plan and dimensions from that of Bai Harir. It varies, 
however, in the arrangements of the access ; for here the entrance to the head of the 
stair is from both sides, and is reached by a feAv steps from the ground level, 
landing on platforms 23 and 20 feet across, from which again are descents of 
11 feet on three sides to a spacious landing which measures 41 feet each way. 
This wav runs from south to north, and the stair from the north side of the landing 
leads down to the reservoir (Plate XXH). 

On the first platform stand twelve pillars, forming a square 221- feet across, 
between their centres. These are arranged in the usual Avay, so that an octagon is 
formed by the lintels connecting the inner eight, which support a deep frieze, richly 
carved after the style of sculpture on the Alhmadabad wells (Plate XXII, plan). 
Probably this supported a dome over the landing, which, however, has long since 
disappeared. Behind these pillars, on each side, stand two others, which, with those 
of the octagon, form porches on the four sides of the area. The pillars on the north 
side stand on the descent and are taller than the others ; they are also more elaborately 
carved as shown in the detail drawing, Plate XXII, d. At the corners of the platform 
are four small rooms — each only about 4 feet square inside, — with balcony windows 
facing east and west, and doors on the north and south sides. The details of the 
window (c) at the head of the descent, on the right, are given in the plan, section 
and elevation of it on Plate XXH, c ; and it will be noted that, though generally the 
sculpture closely resembles that on Bai Harir’s, there is inserted here below the sill 
a course of Hindu animal figure sculpture. This is continued on the string-course 
at the same level all along the walls of the Avav. 

The descents of the stairs are gentle, everj^ fifth step being of double breadth, 
and the height of the galleries from floor to floor is about 11 feet G inches. 

Carved niches occur only in the upper gallery and are of the patterns found in 
the viindrs and qiblas of pnosques (Plate XXX, E. F.), showing how the Hindu 
artificers applied their designs in the AA^orks they erected — to Avhatever religious class 
they belonged. 

In the second gallery on the right side of the octagonal Avell, over a door 
leading to the spiral stair that comes down from the ground level (Plate VI, fig. 2) 
IS a frieze carved Avith the XavayraJia or lords of the nine grahas. These are tlie 
sun and moon, five planets, and the ascending and descending nodes of the moon. 
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The nine figures (illustration 2) are rather coarsely carved and have suffered from 
age, damp, and possibly violence. They are perhaps a remnant of that Sun-Avorship, 
once so prevalent in Gujarat. The tAvo on the right are Rahu — the ascending 
node, — represented by a head (the Dragon’s head of Avestern phraseology), and Ketu, 
Avho has a head Asdth the tail of a fish, representing the descending node (or 
Dragon’s tail). 

The Hindus arrange the planets, as in the classic systems of astronomy," in 
the order of their distances from the earth, beginning AA'ith the remotest ; viz. 
(1) Sani — Saturn ; (2) Brihaspati — Jupiter, (3) Mangala — Jlars, (J) Snrya or Ravi — 
the sun, (5) Sukra — A'enus, (6) Budha — Alercury ; and (7) Soma — the Moon. As 
Avith the Greeks, each hour of the day AA'as assigned in succession to one of the 
planetary chAunities as lords or presidents, AA’hilst the AAdiole day is presided over 



2. The Nava Graha ix AdAlaj Wav. 


and takes its name from the lord of the first hour. RaA’iA'ara or SiAuday is also 
recognised as the first day of the present age ; and so the enumeration begins Avith 
Snrya, to AA'hom is assigned the first, 8th, 15th and 22nd hour, the 23rd then falls 
to AMnus, the 2Jth to Alercury and the 25th hour, or first of the second day, to the 
Moon or Soma as lord of Alonday. In the same Avay the 49th hour and 3rd day 
fall to Alangala, and so on, — ahA'ays passing oAmr tAA’O in the list — to Budha, 
Brihaspati, Sukra, Sani, in succession. 

In this representation, the planetary divinities are arranged in the order of 
the days of the AA’eek : the first figure on the left is easily recognised as Snrya, 
holding tAA'o sun-floAA"ers or lotuses ; Soma or Chandra scarcely differs in form from 
him; Mangala or Bhaunia — Alars, is four- armed and holds an ankusa or elephant 
goad in his upper right hand, — the other emblems are defaced. The next figure shoAvs 
hoAV the Hindus themseh-es make mistakes in their OAvn mythology, for, instead 
of Budha or Alercury, aaJio presides OA^er AA^ednesday, the sculptor has here carved 

^ See Arch, Sur. West a. voL IX, pp. 72-74. 

- Con/. Ideler, Ilandhh, d, ^lath, k, tech. Chronologic^ Bd. I. 8s, 17^^f. : Ind, Antiquary, vol. XIY, 
p. 322 f. The month is ahvavs reckoned as of 30 solar days, and follows the same system : if the first month 
begin Avith Sunday, Surya presides over it, and the next month will begin with Mangala a? its lord, and 
so on. The artificial year of 360 days has also its presiding planetary divinitie^, fixed by the same method 
(^Suryn Siddhanta xii, 7^*79). 
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a figure of Buddha — the founder of Buddhism.^ The presiding divinity of Thursday 
is Brihaspati or Guru— four-armed and recognised hy his heard; Sukra is also 
four-armed and holds up something like three water-pots one upon another on his 
upper left hand ; and Sani or Saturn, four-armed, has a bullock at his left foot. 
Rahu and Ketu,- — the ascending and descending nodes — not representing real planets, 
have no place in the astrological government of the day. 

In one of the niches on the right side of the upper gallery is a Sanskrit 
inscription which begins “ Samvat 1558 (A.D. 1502) in the month Magha, Mahmud 
I’adshah being king. Salutation to Vinayaka, to whose race belonged king Mokala, 
chief of the district of Dandahi. To him was born Karna, whose son was Mularaja. 
Mahipa was Mularaja’s son, and Virasiihha and Naisha Avere the sons of Mahipa. 
5 irasiriiha’s cj[ueen, whose name is Rujha (or Ruda) has constructed this weU : it is 
dedicated at the time AAdien the sun is in the north, in the month Magha, the bright 
fortnight, the fifth day, Wednesday, the lunar asterisni Uttara, the karana BaAm, the 
yoga being Siddhi.” 

Then foUoAYS a gloAving description of the structure, after AA-hich the consort of 
the chief is praised in a feAV verses; and the cost is stated at 5,00,111 tankas.^ 
Mliat this sum exactly amounted to depends on the value of the tafika which is 
rather uncertain ; if it Acere a third of a rupee,^ the amount would be about 1,66,700 
rupees or slightly OA'er the cost of the Asarwa Avav of the same date. If, howcA'er, 
the tafilia Avere two-thirds of a mahwiidi, or scarcely one-third of a rupee (and it 
probably bore some such definite relation to these coins), then the sum named would 
be somevhat less, or aboAit 1,60,500 Rs. and 3,33,450 ma hm udis. 

This Yirasiriiha, aaRosc consort constructed the aa'cU, Avas a descendant of 
Anandadeva Vaghela the chief of Kalol. With his brother Ajitrasimha, he is said 
to haA^e been at feud Avith the Muhammadans, aaRo sRav the elder brother and placed 
a garrison in Kalol. It was, hoAvever, held for several generations afterAA'ards by 
Virasirhha’s descendants till it Avas lost in A.I). 1728 by Bhagatsi riiha . That chief 
retired on Limbodara, a A'illage Avhich he took from the Anjana KuiiAbis, and it 
continues to be held by his descendants Avho still claim to be the representatKe 
chiefs of the Vaghela family,^ 

As already mentioned, the aaAv runs from south to north, — the approach being 
at the south end ; and from the back of the irrigation shaft, at the north end to 
the extreme south of the masonry is 251 feet, or a little in excess of the length 
of Bai Harir’s. The shaft is 17 feet in diameter; the Avidth of the landing 
platform 23 feet, and of that round the main shaft is 28 feet. To this latter 
a spiral stair descends on each side as at Ahmadabad, but there are no canopies 
or chhatris above their entrances : —possibly they have been destroyed. 

1 Even Europeans iu their theorizings liave not escaped this error : see Ciiuiiinghara, B/cilsa Topes, pref 
p. vii. For some account of the ^savagraha and their representations see my paper in the Indian 
A'itiqnnrij,^ vol. XXXIIT, pp. 61 IF, 

‘Architecture and Scenery in Gujarat and Rnjputana^ ]), 1 . 

3 It may, however, have been somewhat less, or about a quarter of a rupee. Coiif. Thomas, Chronicles 
of the Pa than kings of Del hi ^ pp. oOn, 224ii. 

^ Ras vol. I, p. 34o, 
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The front of the frieze round the octagonal opening at the head of tliis main 
shaft is carefully sciilpturecl in that ever recurrent pattern in Hindu ornamentation — 
the Buddhist rail (-see Plate XXII b). The depth of this reservoir from the top 
of its upper frieze is fnlly 53 feet, and this is also about the depth of the dratv- 
vvell at the north end. 

Two turrets, each Id feet d inches high, stood at the sides of the two entrances 
from east and west. Those on the tvest have been more or less ruined ; but the 
two on the east are still entire. 


Other Step-Wells. 

Plate XXIII. 

Gujarat and the provinces to the north-east of it seem to have been a sort of 
habitat of these wiivs or step-wells ; but, in the wars that ravaged the country from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century, large numbers of them must have been 
destroyed. In Xorthern Gujarat we still find examples at Roho and Vayad, the 
fragment of a fine one at Patau, and others scattered over the province from 
Baroda northwards.' Xt P'varsad, only three miles north from Adalaj is an old 
wav built of brick, with stone xjillars, lintels, steps, &c. ; and at Chhatnil, twelve 
miles to the north-west of this and four miles from Kalol, is a step-well dating from 
about the same time as this at Adalaj. 

But one more wav, two and a half miles south of Ahmadabad, near Isanpur and 
between that and the lands of Dani Limda, still calls for mention, as being perhaps one 
of the most modern examples of the regular tvav. It was constructed little more than 
forty years ago by the late J ethabhai J ivanlal Xagj ibhai (or Mulj i) of Ahmadabad. 
To obtain the materials, he purchased from the holder of Shah h\lam the rauza 
belonging to a masjid known as that of j\Ialik ‘Alam or ‘Him, standing a little to 
the north of Shah ‘Alam and described in the previous volume,® and from the late 
Qazi Hasan-ad-din of Ahmadabad he bought the Xeupurvadii masjid at Bajapur-Hirpur 
together with its accompanying rauza. These were joullecl down by the Hindu 
purchaser and the materials used in the construction of this well and in putting up 
a portico to his temple in the Shahrkotla suburb. In the ornamentation of the well 
one of the mihrdbs of the anosque has evidently been utilized. 

This wav (Plate XXHI) is 210 feet in extreme length and from 21 to 22 feet 
wide, Avith a dome raised on tAvelve pillars on the entrance at the west end. It has 
the usual descents from platform or gallery to gallery. The first and third platforms 
are about 18 feet Avide each and the second 23 feet across ; besides there is a 
nurroAA'er one of 15| feet broad, just in front of the shaft of the draAv-Avell (Plate XXHI, 
figs. 2 and 3). To the second, third and fourth platforms from the entrance there are 
small spiral stairs descending from above — that to the second idatform being on the 


^ ArchceoL Surv, JFesfn, Ind, vol. IX, pp. 37, 101, 112, 116-117. 
2 IbkL voi. YIT, pp. 26-29. 
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nortli side. Tlie pillars used are mostly from the old mosques and rauzas, but mixed 
up Avith them are others of a totally different style from Hindu or Jaina remains, 
clumsily fitted together. The whole work is devoid of any evidences of originality 
in structural or architectural arrangements ; and, moreover, it seems to hav'e failed 
of its j)urpose, for it is filled Avith fetid water and quite disused. 

At the entrance to Tsanpur Aullage is another step-Avell of stone — knoAvn as 
Jiji-baba Rani’s; and elsewhere in the Aucinity are tAA-o others built of brick. 





SHAH ‘ALAM. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SHAH ALAH. 

Plates VH, XXIV-XXVIH, 1. 

M uhammad Shah ‘Alam “^vas the son of ‘Ahdnliah Qutb-al ‘Alain or Sayyid 
Bnrhan-acZ-din the founder of the Bukhariah Sayyids of Gujarat, and 
whose tomb is at Batmva or Vatuva, six miles to the south of Ahmadabad, and has 
been described in the previous A’olunied 

It may help to the identification of the different members of the Bukhariah 
Sayyid family mentioned in connexion with these tombs if we give here the 
genealogy of its representatHes till the end of the seimnteenth century : — 

1. ‘Abdullah QuGi ‘Alam, styled Shaikh or Sayyid Burhan-ad-din, was the 
grandson of Shaikh Jalal or Makhdum Jahanian Jahaiigasht Saj’vid Jalal 
Bukhari (A.D. 1308-1381), the son of Sayyid Ahmad Kabir, the son of Sayyid 
Jalal. Shaikh Jalal Avas buried at Uchha ;■ and his grandson Qutb-al-‘Alam died 
in A.D. 1153 and Avas buried at BatuAva.® 

2. SayA’id Muhammad Shah ‘Alam, son of Qutb-al-‘Alam, died 20th Jamada’l 
a kb IT A.H. 880, or Saturday' 21st October A.D. 1175, and was buried here. 

3. Sayyid Raju Sattar ‘Alam, son of Shah ‘Alam. 

4. Sayyid Ahmad Shahid Panah ‘Alam, son of Raju Sattar. 

5. Sayyid ‘Abd-al-Ghafur Mazhir ‘Alam, son of Sayyid Ahmad. 

6. Sayyid Hasan Xur ‘Alam, son of SaAyid ‘Abd-al-Ghafur. 

7. Saj^dd Jalal-ad-din Jlah ‘Alam, son of Sayyid Hasan. 

8. Sayyid Muhammad Maqbul ‘Alam, son of Sayyid Jalal-ac?-din Mali ; he AA'as 
buried in the second large tomb at Shah ‘Alam. 

9. Sajwid Jalal-ad-din Maq§iid ‘Alam, son of Sayyid Muhammad Maqbul. 

10. Sayyid Ja‘far Badr ‘Alam, son of Jalal-ac/-din Maqsud. 

11. Sayyid Muhannnad Mahbub ‘Alam (cir. 1700 A.D.), son of Sayyid Ja far 
Badr ‘Alam. 

Sayyid Muhammad Shah ‘Alam Bukhari is said to have been the eleventh of the 
tAA'eR'e sons of Qutb-al-‘Alam and Avas knoAAm generally as Miyah Manjla. He 
accompanied the Sultan Qutb-ad-din Aidien he set out to resist the imnsion of 
Mahmud Khilji ; but, after encouraging his soA'ereign he returned before the armies 
met at Kapadvanj (March 1451). He had married Mirgi a daughter of the Jam of 
Sindh, Avhilst Muhammad Shah H. had married her sister Moghali. The latter had 
a son Path Khan aaJio Avas entrusted to the care of his aunt^ Shah ‘Alam s Avife, and 
was brought up in his family and there protected from the jealousy of Qutb-aJ-din. 

^ Ante^ Part I, pp. 60-63 aud Plates Ixxiii, Ixxiv. 

^Thomas, Chronicles of the Paihan kings oj Delhi^ p. 94ii. 

^ Ante^ Part I, p, 60, 
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The great influence and repute of the derveshes, however, was scarcely sufficient to 
effect this, and had to he aided hy means of disguises and stratagems. On the deatli 
of the Sultan in i\Iay IdoU, his uncle DaCid Shah succeeded him, hut he soon proved 
unfit for rule, and the nohles hroiight into the city the young Fath Khan, the half 
brother of Qi tb-ad-din, then in his fourteenth year, and placed him on the throne, 
18th June 1451), when he assumed the title of Mahmud Shah I, — also known as 
Bigarah or Baiqara. During his reign Shah ‘Alam died in 1475, and his tomb at 
Rasulahad, where he had lived, was afterwards built by Tajkhan Karpali,^ a noble of 
Mahmud’s court. 

Rasulahad, “the dweUing of the apostle”' or, as the place is now usually styled, 
Shah ‘Alam, is within the bounds of the village of Dani-Limcla or Sundhal Khandrol, 
about a mile and a quarter to the south of Ahmadabad, and two and a hrdf miles 
north-west of Batuwa or Yatnva, where is the tomb of Shah ‘Alain’s father. 

The group of buildings here was erected at various dates between A.D. 1475 
and 1570. Besides a number of smaller and miscellaneous structures, the chief are 
two large tombs, the Masjid, and the assembly hall. 

What endowments were originally settled upon the tombs and Masjid for their 
maintenance is now unknown, though thej" were doubtless very Rberal. But not- 
withstanding the strictness of Muslim law' for the protection of such icaqf endowments, 
human faithlessness always finds means of evading it, and the incomes of these 
establishments are usually alienated by their trustees and lost. A century after the 
extinction of the Ahmad Shahi dynasty, we find the Shah ‘Alam Rauza in w'ant of 
support, and a sanad was accordingly granted by ‘Alamgir or Aurangzib in x\.H. 1080 
(A.D. 1670) assigning for the maintenance of the Rauza and the support of its 
custodians — the Sayyids of Batuwa, the villages of Isanpur, Sarsa, Wasna Fathepur 
near AAhmadabad, Wasna Buzurg near Mahar in Kheda, Wasna Maragiya, and 
Salajda in Dholka pargara. 

By anothei deed, fifty-four years later, in 1724, the Glaikwad Trimbakrao Dabade 
assigned or confirmed the following villages : — Isanpur, Sarsa, Wasna Buzurg, Bakrol 
in Daskrohi, Wasna Sarkhej, Salajda, Paldi, Jalalpur, and Lali in Mahmudabad. 

When Gujarat came under British charge, in 1817, most of these villages seem 
to have been again alienated or sold, and at a later date Wasna Buzurg in the 
Mahmudabad pargana of Kheda zilla, — which the Sayyids still held on in'am, subject 
to a quit-rent, — ow’ing to their mismanagement, w'as made Ididlsa and placed under 
Govermnent control. All but three villages had then passed out of the hands of the 
Sayyids; but no accounts w'ere available as to the circumstances or reasons for this. 
Tlujse remaining are Isanpur in the Daskroi pargana, valued in 1804 at Rs. 2000 
per annum; Sarsa in Jethalpur pargana, w'orth about Rs. 2000; and Wasna 
Fathepu r in Daskroi, valued at Rs. 900 a year. 

‘ Bayley, Gujarat, 238. 1i.h« Turpali, aud at p. 312,~Narpali : Bird, History oj Gujarat, p, 211, 
has Nariali ; Sir T. C. Hope, followed by the Bombay Gazetteer (vol. V, p. 286), has also Nariali : 
and H. Brigjrs, Cities of Gujurashtra, has Nirpoli. Rev. G. P. Tavlor has verified this readiii" 
for me. 

- From rasl^ ‘’Miews,” comc>’ rasal, messenger a title of Muhammad. 
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The statements sahmitted in 18G7 respecting these three villages v*ere to the 
following effect ; — About 1826 the Sayyids obtained some 14,000 rupees on the 
mortgage of Isanpur to a Hindu: this was repaid with interest, about 1856, by 
Bibi Basti Begum the wife of Mir Ja'far ‘Ali, and the mortgage was transferred 
to her. Her father, the Qazi of Ahmadabad, was her agent, and in 1867 aborrt 
10,000 rupees of her claim was still unredeemed, and a sum of fifty rupees was 
said to be paid monthly towards the expenses of the annual 'Urs, when offerings 
are made at the shrine. 

Sarsa had been leased to a Hindu in 1836 for a period of 32 years in 
consideration of a payment of 23,000 rupees. And the revenues of Wasna Fathepur 
were divided into six parts, of which one was in the hands of the manager, a 
second with two Sayyids — Hasan ‘Ali Baqir ‘Ali and Fazl ‘Ali Diwiinji, a third with 
the heir of Sayyid Chulam Shuja‘at, for whose debts it was attached ; the fourth was 
leased by Hasan ‘Ali Baqir ‘Ali to a Hindu ; the fifth, on account of the debts of 
Sayyid Hasan ‘Ali Gisa’s heirs, was attached in favour of the same banker as the 
third ; and the sixth had been secured by another in satisfaction of a debt of the 
heirs of Fazl ‘Ali Diwanji and Amir Miyah Saheb. The Rauza having sustained 
considerable injury by the earthquake of dime 1819, the Sayyids further averred 
that as much as 45,000 rupees w^ere spent in repairing it^ ; bnt, thoiigh some repairs 
had been effected, it would have been hard to account for so large a sum spent on 
them. This is a fair sample of how the endowments of these old foundations have 
been diverted to private purposes, squandered and misapplied. 

The late Sir Barrow H. Ellis, then Revenue Commissioner, started an inquiry 
in 1862-63 into the revenues and administration of these and other Muhammadan 
foundations, proposing to hand over to the Sayyids between Rs. 1300 and Rs. 1400 
a year as surplus proceeds of the levenne of Wasna Buzurg, if they would 
guarantee to keep the Shah ‘Alam buildings in rejDair out of this and the other 
revenues. The collector, however, replied to this in 1867, objecting to the 
expenditure of money on the preservation of buildings whose architectural beauties 
he did not consider warranted it ; whose keepers had hitherto neglected their duties ; 
and because the Musalmans were the most antagonistic to British rule. The then 
Commissioner supported this on the ground of funds being more urgently needed 
for public works than “ for expenditure on these old buildings.” 

The Government of Bombay next reminded these officers “ that it was not 
because these buildings are, or ought to be, objects of veneration to people of 
any particular creed, that their repair is desirable, but because the remarkable 
architecture of the structures renders them worthy of care on their own account.” 
Three months later the acting collector declared that he did not agree with his 
predecessors, and that the “ Ranza partook more of the nature of a monument of 
the wealth and character of the Muhammadan empire in Gujarat than a religious 
building, and as such deserved to be cared for at the hands of our Government.” 
Immediately after this. Government, acting on the initiative given three years 


^ A. W. Crawley-Boevey, Scheme, pp. 42f. ; in the Appendix, p, Ixxiz, however, the villages are 
named as Sarsa, Isanpur, and Wasna Makhdumpur. 
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previously by Sir BaiTow H. Ellis, sanctioned a sum of Rs. 5300 for repairs at 
Shah ‘A lam and Rs. 5000 for tbe same at Sarkhej, the management of the repairs 
beino* entrusted to the constituted authorities of the district. The double authority 

o 

of collector and the enaiueer, however, did not always work well, and very little 
good was done. 

The ground occupied by the Shah ‘Alam buildings is of very irregular shape 
(Plate XXIV). Originally it may have been little more than an oblong area, about 
100 yards from east to west, and 70 from north to south, including the sites of the 
mosque and great tomb ; to this other plots of varying sizes had been added from time 
to time during the first century after the death of the Pir ; and now its extreme length 
is 221 jmrds, with a breadth close to the southern boundary of 185 yards ; but from the 
entrance gate to the assembly haU, a length of about 80 yards, the width is only from 
40 to 50 yards ; in front of the hall it is 90 yards across to the back of the mosque. 
The whole area covered is about 24,400 square yards or somewhat over 5 acres. The 
land is personal grant or in'am and is assessed at Es. 13, as quit-rent, for which 
Government receives only R. 1, 14 anas.^ Ah the ground to the south of the principal 
dargahs, extending to an acre and a quarter is simply a graveyard or qabrgdh ; for it is 
esteemed a privilege by religious Muhammadans to be buried in or near the tombs 
of such holy pirs as Shah ‘Alam. 

The buildings in this enclosure are two dargahs of the same size, — one of the saint, 
near the centre of the area, — and the other (H) to the south of the mosque ; the masjid 
on the west ; the Jama'at Khana, Diwan Khana or Hall, facing the principal dargah 
fr’om the north ; a number of subsidiary buildings and two entrances — one on the north 
and the other on the west (K). The ground plan (Plate XXPV) shows the arrangement 
and relative size of the different structures. 

The dargah or tomb of Shah ‘Alam (Plate VII, 1) occupies the central position, 
and was doubtless the first of the structures erected in the enclosure — and must 
have been begun soon after the Pir’s death in 1475, by Taj Khan Narpali, and it 
is said to have taken ten years to complete.^ It stands on a low base or platform 
65 feet square, which supports three concentric squares of pillars, — the outer 
consisting of twenty-eight connected by stone trellis work, forming the outer walls ; 
the intermediate square of twenty pillars stands in a corridor round the inner 
sqiTare of twelve which support the dome, under which is the sarcophagus or tomb. 
There are entrances on each of the four sides, but on the west is the principal 
doorway with a porch in front of it sitpported by coupled pillars. On this face 
also the six other interspaces between the pillars are occupied by arched openings 
filled in by wooden frames with wire gratings, and perforated stonework only 
between the jambs and the pillars (Plate VII, 1). The arches over these openings 

1 Crawley-Boevej, Scheme^ &c., app. p. Ixxix. 

2 Briggs, Cities of Gujarashtra, Z22, it was begun in the time of Mahmud Baiqara, and in 
the year A.H. 938,” or A.D. 1532 ; but this was twenty-two years after Mahmud’s death, and sixty after 
the death of vShah Alam, As Taj Khan was a notable in the courts of Mahmud Baiqara and Muzaffar, 
w^e may be satisfied that the erection of the tomb w^as begun between A.H. 879 and91o, wdien Mahmud 
died, and that Taj Khan’s share in the w^ork was completed before the death of Mahmud, and probably 
between 1480 and 1500 A.D. (885—905 A.H,). 
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are completely filled with pierced stonework, carved in beautiful and varied 
patterns ; that on tlie left of tlie entrance is represented on Plate XXYIII, 1. It 
seems not improbable that the original intention was to fill the lower interspaces 
on this side also, as on the other three, with stone tracery, — but that either the 
funds fell short or some accident befell the structure, and it was completed after 
the pattern of the neighbouring tomb. The corresponding spaces on the other three 
sides are fiRed with stone trellis work from the upper line of the bases of the i)illars 
to the heads of the arches, — an example of which is represented on Plate XXA’II, 1. 
In both these examples may be noted the carrying of the pattern through several 
of the squares into which the astragals divide the windows. 

The floor round the central tomb, on which stand the twenty pillars dividing the 
aisles of the corridor, is paved with black, white and grey marbles; and with yellow 
slabs in places, especially in front of the entrance to the tomb. The black slabs are 
arranged in lines between the pillars and pilasters — forming squares which are generally 
filled in with white and grey slabs in alternate squares (Plate XXVI, 2). The outer 
aisle is roofed by small domes — seven appearing on each face. 

The inner chamber, containing the tomb, is surrounded by richly perforated marble 
work between the piUars, with doors in three of the sides — but not on the north, towards 
which is the head of the tomb, the foot being about the centre of the chamber. Rormd 
it is a white marble perforated screen, about four feet high, with small doors on three 
sides ; and over this is a carved wooden canopy, similar to that at Sarkhej, and 
elaborately inlaid with mother-o’-pearl in a florid pattern. The sarcophagus is of 
the same general pattern as those in the royal cemetery of the queens, but plainer. 

The roof over the chamlDer is stilted or raised on a sort of clerestorey wall above the 
surrounding screens, and has on each side a pointed arched window, filled with per- 
forated stone-work. Over this the dome rises in concentric mouldings richly decorated 
inside with abundance of inlaid mother-o’-pearl and with the stone coloured — dark blue, 
reddish brown, &c. This decoration is said to have been executed at the expense of 
Asaf Khan, whom Briggs calls the brother of the celebrated Nur JahaK ; — but this 
must be a mistake: this Asaf Khan seems more likely to have been Ghayas-ad-diu 
‘All Asaf Khan, who distiugnished himself in the conquest of Gujarat under Akbar ; 
and died there in 1581. 

The doors of this tomb, which are surrounded by richly-perforated stone tracery, 
have been fiUed in, within recent years, by perforated brass work made in Ahmadabad 
from patterns derived from other buildings. The merits of this modern work may be 
judged from the delineation of one of them on Plate XXY. The white marble work 
round and about the door is represented in the same iUustration, from which it will 
be noted that the doorway is simply an imitation of a mihrcib, and has an inscription 
over it. 

^ Briggs, Cities of Gujarashtra, p. 322. There were four nobles who bore the inume of Asaf Khan : 
Nur Jahan’s brother was Mirza Abu’I Hasan Asaf Khan, who married a daiighter of Ghavas-a^f-din ‘Ali Asaf 
Khan, and was the father of the famous Mnmtaz Maha', sometimes called the second Nur Jahau. He was 
buried at Labor. Conf. Blochmann, Ahi-i Akbari, vol. I, pp. 369, 510 f. ; Beale’s Oriental Biorj, Diet. 
(ed. 1894), s.v. Asaf Khan. 
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In this maiisoleum, at the east end of the south corridor, an area measuring 
19 feet hy 26, is screened off by trellis-work, having tAvo doors in its west end. It 
contains seven tombs of SayA'ids, said to be those of four sons of Shah ‘Alam and 
three of his grandsons : there is also a tiny one of a parrot. They are of sandstone. 
To the west of the south entrance is a small room in the corridor, surrounded by 
exquisite^ canned trellis-work. In this is said to be buried Sayyid Jalal-ad-din 
Mah ‘Alam — the fifth in lineal descent from Muhammad Shah ‘Alam.^ It has, hoAveA'er, 
sometimes been loosely stated that it is the graA’e of a brother of Shah ‘Alam. The 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi also informs us that Shaikh Kabir, the son of Shaikh Munawar, a 
man renoAvned for his learning, Avas buried in this mausoleum in A.H. 1026, A.D. 1617. 

At a distance of about sixty yards Avest-south-Avest from the central mausoleum, 
is a second on the same plan and scale, but having its main entrance on the east, 
another on the south, and doors between the pillars on each face (H, Plate XXIV). 
The arches over these doors are all filled Avith the same beautiful perforated stone 
work as in the Pir’s tomb ; much of this, however, has probably been restored in 
an imitatAe AA'ay, during the nineteenth century. The central grave in this tomb is 
that of Sayyid Muhammad Maqbul ‘Alam, the son of Sayyid Jalal-ad-din Mah ‘Alam, 
and sixth in descent from the pir. OA^er this grave, upon a stone tablet, are the 
footprints of the prophet (qadam i-rasid yd sharif). Inside the dargah also are three 
other graA'Cs on the south side ; these are of Maqbul ‘xVlam’s son Sa}yid Jalal 
ad-din Maqsud ‘Alam, in the centre; of Sayyid Ja‘far Bhadr ‘Alam, the son of 
Jalal-acZ-din, to the west ; and of his son Saj^yid Muhammad Mahbub ‘Alam on the 
east of Jalal-ad-din’s. The qadam i-rasul or footprints of the prophet affixed to the 
princijjal grave here is specially honoured on the hdri ivafdt or icafdit sharif — the 
annAersary of the death of Muhammad, on the 12th of Rabi‘u’l aAVAAml. 

This A'eneration of the footprints of their prophet by the Musalmans, bears a close 
analogy to the worship by Plindus, Buddhists and Jainas of the -pddukas of Vishnu, 
Sakyamuni and the Tirthakaras respectively. Further, aa’O learn that a deduction 
from the reA'enue was granted by Muhammadan governments to zamindars to proAude 
for the upkeep of a dargdh or rauza, in which a tablet with the prophet’s footprints 
AA’as preserved for A^eneration ; but whether such a subvention had any influence in the 
erection of this large rauza, we have no information. At Gaur in Bengal there is a 
fine mosque knoAvn as fhe Qadam Rasul Masjid, erected in 1530, in Avhich is a slab 
bearing the footprints, said to have been brought from Arabia by ‘Ala-ad-din Husain 
Shah king of Bengal (1491-1521). In the time of Siraj-ad-daulah it AA'as carried off, 
but Avas restored to its place by Ja‘far ‘Ali Khan, and is still carefully guarded by the 
Maulawi.^ Among other examples of such objects, Ave learn that Sayyid Jalal-ad-diu 
Makhdura Jahanian Jahaugasht or Makhdum Jahanian Sayyid Jalal-i-Bukhari the 
great grandfather of Shah ‘Alam, brought from Makkah in the time of Sultan Firuz, 
a large stone bearing the qadam-i rasiil, said to haA^e been placed in a Jami’ 
Masjid at Delili. And in 1579 Mir Abu Turab, the son of Kainal-ad din — a teacher 

^ Tills is ou the authoritj of the late inamdar Musa Miyah HaminaJ ‘Ali, through the Rev. G. R. Taylor, 
to whom I am iudebted for several details. 

Ravetishaw’s Gaur, p. 20 ; Fergussou’s Ind. and East, Archit. p. 548; see also inf., p. 50, note 2. 
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and scholar — brought hack with him from Makkah another similar stone, Avhich, as 
will he noticed helow,^ was afterwards placed over his tonih in the neighhoiiring 
village lands of Behramptir, to the north-west of Shah ‘Alain. The qadam i Muhurak 
in the tomh of Maqhul ‘Alain, however, is said to be only a copy made from the 
stone in the Jami’ Masjid at Dehli ; hut hy whom made, or when brought to this 
place is not known. 

The dome over the tomh is quite plain, without mouldings or ornament. The 
floor is of marble, hut large areas of it are covered hy irregular slabs, and some 
of these are evidently the abaci of old pillars. In the north-west corner is a carved 
slab of white marble, let into the floor and measuring 4 feet G inches by 2 feet 
10 inches — apparently meant to represent a prayer-mat. There is no inscription in 
this tomb. 

In the south corridor, and also outside on the south are many graves — one 
being in the middle of the porch. 

On the domes of both these large inausolea are tall metal finials terminated 
with the pipal leaf which seems to have been the sjunbol of the Muhammadan 
rulers of Gujarat, and was placed on all their tombs and mosques. 

To the south of these turn dargahs is a large area containing a few' canopied 

tombs and a great many of the ordinary low' type. One of the larger, about twenty 

yards south of Maqbul ‘Alain’s (at J on the plan) is beautifully carved ; and the 
late Miisa Miyah stated that this was the tomb of Saif Khan, wdio was an officer 
of high rank under Sultan Muzaffar II, and was sent with Kizain-al-Mulk Sultani 
and others in 1513 from Dhar to Dilawada, when they were attacked near Mandu 

but defeated the Mabva troops ; and again in 1520 he was sent w'ith Khizr Khan 

Asad-al-Mulk to assist Xiziim-al-Mulk against the Rana of Idar (A.D. 1520).' 

Betw'een the two large rauzas there stands a small one (at M on the plan) 
with pierced stone window's and containing a somewhat plain tomb,* wffiich is said 
to be that of Xaw'ab Xasir-ad-din of Baroda, who was a murid or disciple of the 
descendant and successor of Shah ‘Alam, living about 1780 A.D. 

Eighteen yards north of the second mausoleum is the mosque, said to have 
been erected by Muhammad Salih Badakshi (Plate YIl, 2). The minars w'ere 
begun by Xajabat Khan early in the seventeenth century, and after his death 
were completed about 1620 by Saif Khan — the same person who built a hospital 
and college in Ahmadabad.^ 

This masjid is of a later style than any w'e have yet met w'ith, and, w'ith that 
of Muhammad Ghaus in the city, is more of the usual form of such buildings in 
other parts of India, and can scarcely be described as belonging to the local style. 
“ The interiors, however, of both these mosques are well worthy of study 


^ See infra., p. 50. - Bajley, Gujarat, pp. 251, 267. 

^ Hope, Ahmedahad^ p. 96. 

^ Briggs, Cities of Gujarcishtra^ p. 322, and followed by Hope, Archit. of Ahmedabad,, p. 61. Owing 
to the frequency of the same titles among Muhammadan nobles, it is difficult — in the absence of dates — to 
say with any confidence, to which of several individuals a particular work is to be U'isigned. 
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(Plates VII, 2 and L, LI). The mode in which the pendentives are brought up 
to receive the circular domes is quite as happy as any of the constructive 
expedients of the Gothic architects and more elegant in execution. The Byzantine 
architects never accomplished this — their peculiar expedient — so successfully.”^ 

The masjid is 121 feet in length over the walls, and 5-1 feet across,— the inside 
measurements being 116 by 51 feet. The minars having been added afterwards, 
stand forward about 9 feet from the end Avails ; they rise to a height of about 
90 feet, exclusive of the finials, are of elegant design, and have four galleries 
supported on carved brackets. 

The whole area of the floor is diAuded longitudinally into three aisles — the Avider 
one in the middle being 18 feet 4 inches betAveen the centres of the pillars, and 
the other tAA’o 14 feet 8 inches ; and across — it has seven bays, of which three are of 
the wider size. This arrangement gives eight smaller square areas and thi’ee larger, 
Avdth ten that are oblong — ^measuring 17 feet 4 inches by 12 feet 8 inches within 
the pillars. These areas are all coA'ered by domes, of which the three larger, along 
the middle of the roof, are higher and finished outside with finials. The domes 
are supported by pendentives connecting the cross arches betAveen the pillars, as 
illustrated in the case of the mosque of Muhammad Ghaus, Plate L. 

In line with the principal domes are three mihrabs or qiblas — the central one 
being much the larger — and all haA^e carved recesses. 

The great earthquake of 1819, besides injuring the minarets, had considerably 
shaken the back A^all, and outside, opposite each of the cross lines of pillars, a 
heaAy brick buttress has been raised against it. The minarets have also been 
repaired since 1863. 

In front of the mosque and about fifteen yards from it, is a large sunk 
reserA^oir or tank, some 72 feet square, covered OA^er on a level with the court, and 
having open shafts in the centre, the tAA’o Avest and the south-east corners, — whilst 
beyond it, to the north-east, is the open ablution tank, about 22 feet square, with 
arcaded porticoes on its north and south sides. 

To the north-Avest of this again is the Diwan Khana, Jama’at Khana, or 
assembly hall, which faces the south ; it is about 61 feet by 41, open in front, and 
supported by pillars, and is surrounded on three sides by small rooms, — in one of 
which is a stair leading up to the roof. The hall is used for the accommodation of 
guests, especially of such as come at the time of the ‘fJrs celebration, AA’hilst the 
small rooms are for the safe keeping of their baggage and A^essels. 

The first erection of this hall is ascribed to the lifetime of Shah ‘Alam and 
the reign of Muhammad Shah II (144.3-1451 A.D.), but it Avas restored under 
Muzaffar Shah, the last of the Ahmad-Shahi kings (1561-1572). It was again 
renewed, towards the end of the seventeenth centuiy, by Sayyid Ja‘far Bhadr ‘Alam, 
a descendant in the eighth generation from Shah ‘Alam. It is said to have had a 
Avooden roof covered with tiles ; but, in the war Avith the Marathas, Avhen General 
Goddard, in February 1780, besieged Ahmadabad, this hall was partly demolished 


^ FergussoD, Ahmedahad^ pp. 92, 93. 
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to furnish materials for the siege. It has now a good terraced roof with a paAolion 
over the west end rooms. 

To the west of this, and extending as far as the north end of the masjid, are 

a number of buildings of various heights (A, B, C, E), L, on the plan) and 

probably of different dates, which are occupied by visitors at the 'Urs, a festival 

celebrated on the anniversary of the death of the saint, ^ which occurs on the 

19th day of the month Jumada’l-akhar ; but all the week from the 17th to the 
23rd are held as high days. On the 23rd ladies alone (parda-nislun) are admitted 
to the premises. . The time of the festival is spent in social re-irnions {majlis), the 
reading of the Qordn and prayers. 

At the north-west corner of the hall is the inner gateway, divided into three 
by two rows of pillars that support the roof. On the north side it has a square 
porch with two coupled pillars in front ; and over the south side is an open 
storey, — such as Muhammadans fancy for rest and conversation. About fifty-three yards 
to the north of this last stands the handsome main entrance (Plate XXVI, 1) forming 
a block about 33 feet square with an arched gateway in the centre, rooms for the 
gTiard on each side, and an upper storey having two small pavilions upon the 
roof toAvards the inner or south side (see the plan, Plate XXIV). 

To the support of the establishment, besides the revenue of the villages above 
referred to, Es. 118 8a. 8p. are paid annually^ to the manager from the Mamlat- 
dar’s treasury^ Rs. 137 being on account of the annual ‘urs at the Rauza, when 
offerings of food, incense, &c., are made, and the balance is on account of 
compensation for the abolition of transit duties.^ 


^ ^ Urs also means marriage festivities ; but it is likewise applied to the ceremonies observed on the 
anniversaries of the death of notable murshids or saints, 

2 Crawley-Boevey, Scheme^ p, 23. 
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CHAPTER Y, 

SIDI BASHIR’S MOSQUE, MTNARS AT THE RAILWAY STATION, AND 
DARVESH ‘ALI’S MOSQUE AND RAUZA. 

Plates XXVII, 2 ; XXVIII, 2 ; XXIX and XXX. 

A BOUT a quarter of a mile soutli of the railway station and nearly opposite the 
Sarangpur gate, are the remains of a mosque known as Sidi Basir or Sidi 
Bashir’s, with an adjoining tomb. Nothing of the mosque is now left but the principal 
entrance archway with its two lofty flanking minars which are in fair condition. 
They have three balconies above the roof line of the front, with doors on the west 
side : one of them is shown in the drawing, Plate XXVII, 2. They are 691- feet 
in height, elaborately carved, in fairly good preservation, and have been compared in 
style with the architecture of Miyah Elian Chishti’s mosque\ but are probably of 
somewhat later date. Sir T. C. Hope ascribed the mosque either to Sidi Bashir, a 
favourite slave of the Sultan Ahmad, or to Malik Sarang, a noble of the court of 
Mahmud Baiqara, who founded the adjoining quarter of the city, called after bim 
Sarangpur, and who is said to be buried in the adjoining Rauza ; Sidi Bashir’s 
remains do not lie there, but in a walled enclosure below the masjid platform to 
the north-east. 

This mosque was ruined in the contest between the Marathas and the 
Muhammadan Deputy-viceroy Jawan Mard Khan Babi, about 1753. One angle of 
the tomb with two pillars, has fallen, and the rest of it, supported by thirty pillars, 
is occupied by faqirs and grass dealers, who have divided it up by mud walls, cook 
in it, and keep it in disorder. 

It stands on a piece of Government waste ground in the railway suburb, 
measuring 2027 square yards.^ 


Minars at the Railway Station. 

North of this last, and at the south end of the Railway station platfonn, stand 
the two largest and loftiest minarets at Ahmadabad. They are apparently about 95 
or 100 feet in height. All traces of the mosque to which these magnificent towers 
belonged have vanished and its very designation is lost. They narrowly escaped 
removal to make room for the railway, and at a later date it was proposed to 
incorporate them in a new station to be designed in the Muhammadan style. ^ 

^ See Part I, pp. 69, 70. 

2 Hope and Fergusson, p. oo ; Crawley-Boevey, Scheme, app. p. Ixiv ; Lists of Remains^ 

1st ed. p. 146, No. 21, or 2nd. ed. p. 70, No. 16. 

^ Hope, Ahmedabad, p. 57 and plate 88, 
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The style and material seem to point to the period in which the Sidi Bashir 
and Rajapnr-Hirpnr mosques were erected, or to the beginning of the the sixteenth 

century as the approximate date of 
the building. Though much damaged 
about the bases, the stairs inside may 
still be used (see illustration No. 3). 

Darvesh ‘All’s, OR Oja Bibi’s Masjid 
AND ToaIB. 

Plates XXVIII, 2, XXIX, XXX, 1, 2. 

Ill Jhaveriwada, near Perinad 
Shah’s raiiza, is a handsome little 
stone moscpie with a tomb, popularly 
known as Darvesh ‘ Ali ’ s, Tafikawiila, 
or Oja Bilii’s Masjid ; but properly, 
it is said, it should be called Khonja 
Bibi’s— of whom, hoivever, ive knoiv 
nothing. But in an inscription we find 
it dated in A.H. 910, or August 1504, 
so that we have no difficulty about its 
age. 

In the City Survey of 1824 it 

stood in an area of 10,009 square 
yards or 2 acres and 10 perches ; whilst 
forty years later it was found that 

nearly the ivhole of this had been 
gradually occupied as private property, 
and all that was left was merely the 
site of the moscpie and rauza, measuring 

about 284- yards from east to west, and 
3. Mixars at Ahjiadabad Railway Statiox. 0^. 

ill all 410 scpiare yards. 

The mosque itself (Plate XXIX, 1) is only 37 feet in length inside, with four 
pillars along the centre and as many coupled shafts in front ; and is roofed by six 
small domes in two rows. In plan and style it bears a very distinct resemblance to 
Bai Harir’s on the one hand and to Paiii Sipari’s on the otlier^ ; and though it is 
smaller, it does not suffer by coiiqiarison w'itli the elegance of the latter. Its 

present position, however, in a dirty, crowded locality and off the street, has probably 

tended to its almost complete neglect hitherto, — though its architectural merits ought, 
long since, to have secured for it a better fate, for it is in various Avays a gem of 
Muhammadan architecture ivell deserving most careful preservation. 

' R.ivt 1, pp. S4-ST, ui'l I’lates c\i-eviii ; and ante, pp. 6-S. 
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The fagade, as a whole, is perhaps a little crudely managed : the second and 
fourth interspaces between the front coliunns, being necessarily narrower than the 
other three, are occupied by carved balcony ^vindows, about 2|- feet from the ground, 
projecting outwards and supported on carved brackets ; the other three interspaces 
are quite open as in Eani Sipari’s. This feature of windows in the front was 
judiciously dispensed with in the smaller trabeate mosques built immediately after 
the date of this one. 

The minarets are slender, in three storeys, and 30 feet in height (Plate XXIX, fig. 2). 
Whilst ornately carved from base to summit, they differ from the usual pattern in 
wanting the richly sculptured niches filled with interlaced floral patterns which are 
so constant on the Gujarat mosques. But close examination of the details of different 
mosques, of however nearly the same date, manifests in such sculptured work 
distinct proofs of the independence of taste among the individual architects ; — hence 
the weak mistake of restoring lost lattice patterns in any one building by copying 
those of another to fill their places. 

These minarets are broken at the head of each storey by projecting mouldings 
supported by carved brackets, and the line of crenellated antefixa or battlements, 
that crowns the facade, is continued round the minars. 

Inside are three mihrdbs, carved with the usual elaboration. Behind them, on 
the outside, are buttresses — richly moulded in keeping with the details of the 
minarets and mihrdhs (Plate XXX, fig. 2). The mimbdr has only three steps, but, 
as in so many other instances, it may have been altered at a later date. In the 
back wall also are two window's, each filled in by twelve squares of perforated 
stonework in varied patterns. Their jambs are ornamented with pilasters and 
they are crowned by pediments much in the style usual for giblas (Plate XXX, 
fig. 1). 


The domes of the roof, though small, are also carved with much taste, the finest — 
as usual — being that over the square in fr-ont of the central qibla, which is illustrated 
in plan and section on Plate XXIX, figs. 3 and 4. 

In front of the masjid, at a djstance of aboTit seven yards, stands the connected 
Rauza or tomb, planned directly from the mosque, and measuring about 22 feet 
square,- — the four pillars in its west face corresponding exactly in spacing with 
those of the masjid. The twelve pillars of the square are arranged in the usual 
Indian style so as to support, on the lintels of a regular octagon, the dome — about 
184 feet in diameter inside. The entrance to the tomb is, as almost always, on the 
south face and is finished in the style of the mihrabs, with perforated panels up each 
side. The other eleven spaces between the pillars on the four sides are also filled 
with perforated stonework of great variety of patterns, Avhich is still wonderfully entire 
(see Plate XXVIII, fig. 2, and XXIX, fig. 1). 

Inside are three tombs, of which the central one only is of stone, and the others 
of brick and plaster. Both mosque and dargah have been much neglected, and tlie 
latter especially has not been kept decently clean. 
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To the east of this area is a very large undergroaacl resei'voir or Tanka. The 
upper portion is carefully terraced and must formerly have lieen a favourite place of 
resort and amusement. On another terrace in the area stands a small building, of 
comparatively recent erection, used as a school of the Anj uman-i-Islam for Musalman 
boys ; the rest of the ground is studded with huts and low houses occupied by 
poor people. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SARANGPUR M A S J I D. 

Plates VIII, XXXI-XXXVI. 

IVT OT far from tlie Sarangpur gate on the east side of the city, and opposite to 
’ the minarets of Sidi Bashir’s mosqne, is the masjid of Malik Sarang, hnt Avhich 
noAv frequently goes by the name of the Rani’s or Queen’s masjid in Sarahgpur 
ward. 

It is understood to take name from Malik Kiwam-al Mulk Sarang, a powerful 
noble at the courts of Mahmud Baiqara and his son Sultan Muzaffar II. He and 
his brother, also a courtier, were of Rajput extraction, taken as captives and obliged 
to accept Islam. About 1471 Sultan Mahmud appointed Malik Kiwam to the 
government of the Godhra district, and in 1480 we find him at the head of a force, 
joining Imad-al-Mulk in preventing an insurrection in Ahmadabad ; and at the storm- 
ing of Pawagadh, Xovember 20th, 1484, he distinguiished himself in the assault ; 
wdiilst in 1490, he was sent wdth an army to punish Bahadur Gilani at Dabhol in 
the soiitb Ronkan. On the death of Mahmud Baiqara, he supported the accession 
of iRuzaffar II to the throne ; but under his rule he proved turbulent and violent, 
though retained in power. In 1513 he was sent to hold Dhar for Gujarat ; in 1517 
he behaved notably at the siege of Mandu ; and soon after, in 1518, he was sent 
with Adil Edian Asiri to repel the invasion of Rana Sangramasimha of Mewad. In 
1520, he was made governor of Ahmadabad, Avhere he ruled arbitrarily, and, with 
Malik Ivoti, he plotted against Malik Husain Bahmani Xizam-al-Mulk, who held 
Idar for Gujarat, leaving him unaided when invaded liy the Mewad Rana. He is 
spoken of later in the time of Bahadur Shah, as being placed b}’ that Sidtan in 

charge of Diu, in 1528, when he captured a Portuguese ship — making the crew' 

prisoners.^ He must then have been an old man, and probably died soon after. 

Whdst he Avas governor of Ahmadabad under Muzaffar H, it is most natural 
to suppose that he rebuilt the mahalla or ward in the south-east of the city which 

still beais the name of Sarahgpur, though there is no evidence that he inaA' not 

have begun the Avork in the later years of Mahmud Baiqara’s reign. There he 
erected the large mosqne together Avith the tomb in front of it AAMich, on completion, 
must have been among the finest in the city. The tomb is noAv knoAAm as Rani 
Bibi’s rauza,— possibly referring to the Avife of Malik Sarang, though this may be 
doubted ; and the epithet has perhaps led to the mosque itself being sometimes 
called the Rani’s mosque. 

The minars of this mosque closely resembled in details those of the great mosque 
at RajapuP ; but about forty years ago, the south ininar Avas taken doAvn to the 

^ Bajley’s Gujarat^ pp. 171, 193, 203, &c. 

" See Part I, Plate Ixxxvii, and Plate Ixvi of this. 
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level of the roof by one Fazl ‘Ali Himmat ‘All, who then claimed possession of the 
mosque and who sold the stones of the minaret. 

The north minar, which was still entire, was also taken down by the Public 
Works Department about fifteen years afterwards, as it was considered to be then 
unsafe ; and as in many other similar cases at Ahmadabad, no effort was made to 
restore it, though the scaffolding used to take it down might have been economically 
used also to re-erect it. That its form may not be 
entirely forgotten, the accompanying illustration, 

Xo. 4, from an old photograph is inserted here. 

The inasjid measures 147 feet 3 inches in 
length inside by 36 feet 6 inches deep, and has 
five larger domes over so many square areas, 
which are separated from one another and from 
the end walls by aisles 64 feet wide between 
the shafts of the pillars, and also from the front 
and back walls by two others 6 feet 10 inches 
wide. In front of, and behind each of the larger 
domes is a smaller one on the front and back 
aisles, and the other portions of the roof are flat 
(Plate XXXI). 

In line with the larger domes are five arched 
entrances in the fagade, the central one being 
the largest and considerably higher than the 
tither four and richly carved on the archivolt — 
the others being finished ■with simple mouldings 
(Plate VIII). Three carved string-courses run 
along the face of the walls and a fourth just 
I’tiider the eaves, which are double. 

On each side of the central arch stand the 
bases of the minarets, which are all that is now 
left of them. They are unusually massive and 
very richly and elegantly carved (Plates VIII and XXXYI, fig. 2). The stairs 
leading to the roof and gallery are carried up the interior of these towers, and are 
entered from inside the mosque by doors with neatly carved architraves and arched 
heads, over which are carved pyramidal fronts (Plate XXXYI, fig. I). 

In the low'er niches in front of the minars are two panels cut with a freedom 
and taste that recall those in the facade of the Jami’ Masjid and the panel at 
Shaikh Farid’s tomlj at Pattana.^ They are damaged in parts and suggest the 
probability that they belonged to some older Hindu building. On Plate XXXIII, 
fig. 1, is a drawing of the front niche in the north minar, and fig. 2 of that in 
the south one. The panels on the north and south sides of each minaret are in a 


^ See Part I, Plate xxxiv. ; ami Arch, Sur, IVcstn, India, vol. IX., Plate xvi. 
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very different style and -were doubtless carved for the mosque ; those of the north 
tover are represented on the plate in figs. 3 and 4. 

The fi-ont wall behind the minarets is raised, as in most cases, about 9|- feet 
above the rest of the facade for a length of 42 feet. This gives room for the high 
central entrance over which the projecting eaves are supported on carved stone 
brackets. 


Inside, we have not the two usual high columns near the entrance, but on 
pillars of the usual height rests a breast or parapet frieze running across and 
returning to the front waU at each end and forming a sort of balcony from the 
gallery (see the section, Plate XXXII, fig. 1). Under the central dome, and 
connected with this is a gallery with the usual seat having its kaksMsana or back 
towards the open area under the dome. 


The parapet or frieze over the pillars supporting this kaksMsana is carved in 
the usual style, as a rail, and the area of the gaUery extends back to the next row of 
pillars on thiee sides. These galleries seem to have been a favourite feature of the 
laigei mosques and were doubtless much frequented by the leisured class for 
conversation and discussion : they are cool and sufficiently retired. 

Some of the mihrabs are plainer than in many of the other mosques, and the 
central one has a flat back, but the arch and inner architrave are ornamented bv 
stones of different colours let into them ; but it has been reft of the marble slab that 
coimnemorated the builder and the date of completion. The bay of the roof in front 
of this qihla is carved with a pretty rosette having a central pendant- The mihrabs 
on each side of the central one, are much richer in carving, as may be seen ’from 
the representation on Plate XXXIV . They have circular backs ; and the end ones 
have square backs and are quite as richly carved. The mimbar or pulpit is in the 
general style of that m xihmad Shah’s mosque, but the canopy has been carried off. 

The interiors of the larger domes themselves are plain, the smaller ones are 

carved with leaf patterns. The only portion of the floor that is of marble is that 
under the central dome. 


*i! “T "-indoivs^acU divided into twelve sqiMres 

filled with a vanety of patterns eymmetrically arranged. These do not reqnire 
description, as they are represented, though on a small scale, on Plate XXXV, fivs. 1-4. 
n the back wall also are six windows and two in each end, of which Plate XXXII 
figs. Z and 3, present those in the south end as seen from inside. 


Though constructed on a large scale, and with a very considerable amount of 
. rnamental detail, this mosque is somewhat heavy iu style and show s little if any 
advance on those erected during the first quarter of the fifteenth eentiiiy. 

The tonrb, like those of Rani Sipari, Sayyid 'Usman and others, is right in front of 
Aemaspdata istance of 2C yards, and stands on a base 741 feet aqiiare (see PMe 
XXXI). It must have been a splendid mausoleum when entire-one of the finest in 

" i by walls, the 01 , r 

race of which has now- been all torn off, and the interspace was div ded b • four p i - 

of coupled pillars, as in the fagade of Rani Sipari', masjid. Inside, the area iTe 
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5 inches square -with thirty-six pillars and pilasters, about 13 feet high, supporting the 
roof. Within this the second series of colnmns niunhers twenty-eight round the square, 
the third is necessaril}^ of tAventy shafts, and Avithin this again a square of tAA’ch^e, 
measuring 18 feet 4 inches inside the pillars, and supporting the central dome OA'er the 
octagon formed hy lintels resting on them. This central square had its entrance on the 
south side and AA^as once surrounded by trellis-AA'ork screens hetAA'een the shafts — uoav 
nearly all carried off or destroyed. 

The square of tAventy pillars rises through the roof on short upper pillars that 
enclose a gallery surrounding the central dome, and the area — about 38 feet square — is 
covered by this dome Avith four smaller ones at the corners. The tAAU tombs under the 
dome haA'e been robbed of their carAmd marble coAmrings. 

The mosque has long been entirely disused ; the open space hetAveen the masjid 
and rauza is utilised for drying coAA-dung cakes for fuel, spinning silk, preparing 
rice, &c., and the interior of the rauza is full of rubbish, and — together Avith the 
masjid — AA^as long kept in a condition that is disgraceful to the Muhammadan 
Panchayat haAung charge of it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE RANI RUPAA^ATI MASJID AND TOMB IN MIRZAPUR, KNOWN AS 

THE QUEEN’S MOSQUE. 

Plates I, IX, XXXVI, 3, and XXXVH-XXXIX. 

T he Mirzapiir Mas j id is one of tRe most beautiful mosques iu the city, and stands 
on the main street leading from the Karan j northwards to the Dehli gate. Its 
minarets feU from the earthquake of March 1819, and no drawing or view of the 
mosque, while it was still undamaged, has come down to ns. 

It is said to take its name from two ladies of the royal household who were buried 
in the adjoining Ranza, but in whose reign they lived or what the exact date of the 
masjid is not on record. The Bovibay Gazetteer (vol. A"IH, p. 278), says that it was built 
probably in the latter years (IdSO-lIIO) of Sultan Ahmad’s reign ; but there seems no 
record on which to base such a statement ; architecturally it certainly does not belong 
to an earlier date than the reign of Mahmud Shah I, and not improbably to that of 
Mnzaffar Shah H (1511-1526). 

Comparing its ornamental details with those of Bibi Achut Kuki’s on the one hand, 
and of the Rani Sipari’s on the other, we must feel that it is later than the former 
(A.D. 1472), though possibly not quite as late as the latter (A.D. 1514). It belongs to 
that mixed style or combination of the arcuate brought in by the Muhammadan 
conquerors, with the trabeate which the Hindu workmen manipulated with such 
success. During the reign of Mahmud Shah I, both styles were prevalent side by side ; 
and in the mosctues just noticed we have some of the best surviving examples of 
the trabeate Hindu style. In this mosque, however, we have a fairly successfid 
combination of the arch and lintel (see Plate I). 

Over the walls it measures 103 feet in length by 46 feet from front to back, and 
inside 93 J feet by 361 feet (Plate XXXA'H). The roof has three large domes, and 
the fayade has a wide arched entrance opposite the central and higher one, flanked 
by the minarets, and smaller entrances — also arched — opposite the other two side 
domes. These secondary entrances have balcony windows on each side, and again a 
lattice window near the ends of the fagade. In the back wall are also four lattice 
windows, with two others and an open balcony one in each end. 

Each of the three domes is supported by twelve pillars arranged in squares, 
which leave a passage or aisle along the front, back and end walls, as also between 
these scpiares. The domes are each 19 feet wide at the lintels of the octagons on 
which they rest. In front of, and behind each of these are small domes, as also at 
the ends of the mosque, whilst the other small spaces are roofed in the ordinary 
way, by flat stones cutting oil the corners of the squares, so that the remaining 
space can be covered by one square flagstone. 
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As in otTier inosqi;es of tlie style, the central part of the facade, for ahont 
46 feet in length, is raised considerably above the general level of the rest of the 
roof, making room for the great central arched entrance, and at the same time 
screening off a clerestorey by means of ■^vhich some light is admitted under the 
central and highest dome covering the gallery. This gallery — the parapet of which is 
richly carved — surrounds three sides of the area, and the pillars within the entrance 
are carried up through the second storey, a height of 18 feet, to above the head 
of the central arch. They are in plan six pointed, and the adjoining faces are at 
right angles to one another, so that there are six re-entrant angles between the 
points of 150^ eacdi. They have very carefully carved bases and cinctures at four 
different heights and carry a carved frieze (see Plate XXXVII, fig. 2). 

The gallery is roofed over to the next line of pillars, about 8 feet beyond those 
of the dome ; but the trellis-work Ijetween the outer pillars is now Avanting. It is 
reached by the stairs that lead up from the jambs of the entrance and turn into 
the minarets. They are narroAv and dark with aAvkAvard turnings. 

The minars — though the turrets above the facade wall haA^e iigaa” totally dis- 
appeared — are still remarkable for their richness of decoration (Plates I and XXXVI, 
fig. 3). EA’ery detail is ornamented, and the niches on the face and sides are Amried 
and beautiful ; indeed, the ornamentation of all the parts of this mosque is striking 
in its delicacy. 

As Mr. Fergnsson well remarked^ — “ perhaps, after all, the greatest beauty of 
this mosque is to be found in its details, especially in that beautiful form of tracery 
which fills the niches of the minarets. In eA^ery Jaina or Hindu temple there always 
is on each face and on each storey a niche Avhich is occupied by a statue or group 
indicatHe of the worship to AAdiich the temple Avas dedicated.” Images, howeA’-er, 
the Muslim could not tolerate, ‘‘ but as the niche Avas there and the Hindu architects 
did not knoAA' AA'liat to substitute in its place, they retained it, but filled it Avith 
tracery, sometimes pierced to form a AvindoAV, sometimes blind, as a mere ornament. 
Generally these AA-ere draAvn Avith so free a hand, and at the same time so gracefully, 
that they form the most l)eautiful details, taken singly, in Ahmadabad. All are 
different, not only in detail but often in character.” Two examples of these 
niche ornaments are given iu detail on Plate XXXIX, figs. 3 and 4 and a third 
on Plate XLIV, fig. 2. 

The same elaboration is bestOAA'ed on the AvindoAvs as on the minars. The 
balcony AAundoAvs project from the AA'all, and are supported by most elaborately caiwed 
brackets under the sills — the outer faces of AAdiich are coA'ered AAuth sculptured 
foliage, as are also the lintels. The other AvindoAvs are smaller, framed in sculptured 
mouldings and filled Avith perforated lattice-Avork in eA*ery variety of pattern, usually 
arranged symmetrically (see Plate XXXVHI, fig. 1). 

In the back wall, opposite each of the three domes, AAdiich are carved inside, 
is a qihJa or m throb' of Aidiite maidile Avith an enriched pediment. These mihrcibs 

^ Hoj)e and Fergus>oii’s Ahmedahad^ p. So. 

2 For the origin of tlie Qibla conf. Muhammadan Arch it. of Gujarat., voL VI, pp. 26, 37 ; Qomn^ 
sura ii, vv, 136-143; and Osborne, Islam under the Arabs, p. o8. 

E 
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are very elegant and not at all overlaid witli ornament ; the central and richest one 
is represented on Plate XXXA^II, fig. 2. The rosette in the back and the lamp 
hung from it by chains, is a survival aad fidly as prominent here as usual. 

In the floor in front of the central inihrdb is laid a slab of black marble 

measuring about 5 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 9 inches, the head of it rounded and 
entering the recess of the qihJa. The backs of these mlhrdbs in this masjid are 
square. Outside, on the back wall behind them, are the usual moulded and carved 
buttresses, on which much attention was always bestowed. 

The mimbar is ascended by a steep sandstone stair on the north or right side 
of the principal qibla, but the canopy over it is gone. The roof, in the back aisle, 
in front of the central viihrdh, is covered by an octagonal slab beautifully carved as 
a patera and resting on four corner pieces. The illustration (Plate XXXIX, figs. I 
and 2) will better explain the design of this than any description and may render 
such superfluous. 

To sum up, we have, in this mosque — to use Mr. Fergusson’s words — “an 

attempt to combine the Muhammadan arcuate style with the Hindu trabeate archi- 
tecture ; and although the architects had got over much of the awkwardness that 
characterised their earlier efi^orts in this direction, they had not yet conquered them. 
There is, for instance, a very disagreeal^le contrast between the extreme richness of 
the minarets on each side of the central arch and the extreme plainness of the arch 

itself. The richness of the cornice above it adds to the discordant effect. These 

parts the Hindu architects could manage perfectly ; but how to adorn an arch they 
did not know, and, strange to say, never learnt. Perhaps it may be said that the 
building gains in majesty and variety of outline what it loses in unity, by the 
introduction of these contrasts, and to some extent this is no doid^t true.” 

The tomb or rauza belonging to this masjid stands on the north-east of it, upon 
a low platform 10 feet square, and has a verandah or corridor round it supported 
on twenty pillars having a small dome over each corner, with some neatly carved 
arabesctues in the spandrels of the squares which they cover. Within these is a 
square of twelve pillars which supports a frieze rising above the roof of the verandah 
and supporting the principal dome of the tomb. This Avail is prettily carA’ed inside 
AA’ith sctuare panels of geometric patterns and hands of frets (see Plate IX). 

It is a similar structure to the tomb of Rani Sipari, “ but the architect has seen 
the defect in proportion pointed out in speaking of that one, and loAvered the base 
of the dome so as to bring it more into harmony Avith the basement storey of the 
building.’” All remains of a screen of perforated lattice-AA'ork between the pillars 
of the inner square have long since disappeared, exceiAt a base for such along the 
east side. 

The tomb in the centre of this Avas of AAdaite marble, biTt of the original 
structure only the side panels iioav remain, carved AAuth the usual ornamentation 
of lamps hanging from chains. The upper portion has been repaired in stone. 


^ Part I, p. 87 ; and Ahmedfthad^ p. 86. 
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On the west side are the remains o£ another marble tomb, mnch dilapidated — only 
one marble slab of the original remaining. 

In 1824, the VAty Survey shows a ground area for the site of this mosque and 
tomb, of 4438 square yards. Forty years later it was only 2376 square yards, 
754 square yards having been taken up for roads, S3 as belonging to government, 
and the remaining 1225 occupied as private j)i*operty. About 1850 we learn that 
what ground then remained on the north side, bettveen it and the Tra^uller’s 
Rest-house, was bought or taken up 1)y 4Ir. Leonard Hykoop, head clerk in the 
Ahinadal)ad Adalat, who luiilt a lioiise on it, the walls of the enclosure round the 
platform of the masjid being utilized in the erection of outhouses.^ The place is in 
charge of iMusalman butcliers, who live aljout the place and occasionally hold services 
in it. It was repaired about twenty years ago liy tlie Public Works iJejiartment at 
an expense to government of about 152U rupees. 

^ J. F. Fenuinilez iu Cnnvley-Boevey*s Jsvhehie, App. p. xxvi. The tame gives the area iii the 
City Survey 1863-67 as 2376 tq. yds. at p. xxv, but as 2990 sq. yds. at p. Ixxxiv. The former agrees 
closely tvith the measurements of the plan (Plate xxxiii.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FaIT^T aAIASJID; GUaAITI, KOCHRAB, and IBRAHIM SAY AID’S 

MASJIDS. 

Plates X, XL, XLI, XLII. 

TA* tlie Darj’aptir luahalla, in tlie nortli end of tlie city, beUveen the Dehli and 
])aryapnr gates, is a large desecrated niosqne, boat usually called tRe Phuti inasjid 
as being in decay but Avhicli is said to have been originaU\' named Path. It is of 
considerable dimensions,— 116 feet in length inside by about 261- feet deep from inside 
the front pillars to the back vail. The Avhole fagade is open, supported by eigliteen 
pillais, and it has on the I'oof fiA^e domes. The ai'ea coA'ered by the central one is 
sepal ated from those on each side of it by a double aisle : the tiro at each end stand 
close togethei. The structure is undated, but may AA’ith considerable certaintA’ be 
placed in the first cpiarter of the sixteenth century or at the Amry end of the 
preceding (Plates X and XL). 

I he pillars haA'e high square bases, and are themselves square to about half their 
total height, aboA’e Achich the corners are chamfered off, making’ the upper portions 
octagonal. a\ 11 the seA*enty free standing pillars and twenty-eight attached to the 
walls as pilasters are A^ery plain, — except eight that must apparently have been taken 
from some Hindu or Jaina temple. The minarets are slender, 25 feet high, in three 
storeys, and Avith scarcely any carvdng upon them except the continuations of the 
thiee stiiug-courses of the end aataUs ; like those on the Rani Sipari Mosc^ue, theA" are 
not^ nimarets in the proper sense, being solid pinnacles Avithoiit any stair for the 
mu’azzin to ascend. In mosques of this type he could only haA’e called the azan 
from the corner of the mosque, aud hi the smaller masjids this Avas usuaUy done ’hy 
the Iiiiaiii or leader of the prayers. 

The Mihmhs are of three styles : those at the ends unusually plain—Avith little more 
than moulding ornament ; the intermediate tAvo are coiisiderahly richer ; and the chief 
01 central one— -of a peculiar pattern, unlike those in other masjids — is very richly 

carved. The last is the only one having a buttress hehiiid it, on the hack of the 
structure (see Plate XL). 

The pavement— judging from Avhat little remains near the north end— seems to 
have been of marble, hut it has nearly all been removed. 

In the hack Avail are tAvo AvmdoAvs, the perforated AA’ork of Avhich is rapidly 

disappearing ; and in each end is a projecting balcony Avindoiv supported on carved 
brackets. 

Opposite to the m.osjid on the oti.er side of the iauz or cistern is a Rauza of 

the general form, the dome being supported on twelve well-carved pillars and richly 
cai’A’ed inside. It is entirely neglected. 
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The area belonging to this masjid is 2231 square yards, hut a large portion of 
the ground has been encroached upon, and the small space that is left to it is used 
by carpenters who work there and have done much damage. The premises have 
been for long gveatly neglected and are kept in a dirty condition. The \vell 
originally belonging to this mosque, which now goes by the name of Sidtan 
Ahmad’s well, is some sixty yards away, near the city wall and beyond the present 
limits of the area.^ 


IsAXPUR Gumti Mo.sque. 

Other three mosques of similar style and probably of about the same period may 
be here noticed. The first is at Isanpur, a village about three miles south from the 
Astodiya gate of the city, or nearly a mile and half beyond Shah ‘Alam, and almost 
two and a half miles X.ls.E. from Batuva. The road to it from Shah ‘Alam skirts 
the east side of w^hat was the original embankment of the great Handola tank. 
The village is now held as an Inam belonging to the head of the Shah ‘Alam 
establishment. 

This Isanpur mosque is a small deserted one that seems to have no distinctive 
appellation, though sometimes called the Gumti mosque. It is situated close by the 
Jethabhai Jivanlal Midji wav or step-well. 

It is open in front, like the preceding, the fagade having foiir pairs of coupled 
pillars in front, with other four single pillars along the middle of the floor (see 
Plate XLI). These support the roof of tw'o rows of three domes each with two 
flat-roofed spaces between. 

Inside are three qihlas, originally carved in the richest style, though now much 
defaced, and the dedicatory inscription slab torn from its place over the central one. 
In plan, two of these mihrdhs are nearly semicircular and the central one is oblong. 
The usual ornamented buttresses on the outside wall at the back are wanting — their 
places being only indicated on the base. 

In each of the end walls is an arched door and a window, and in the back wall 
are two windows — most of the stone lattice-work that once filled them being now 
broken away. The pavement was being gradually carried off in 1885 ; and the 
north-west corner of the structure was also falling into disrepair. 

The minarets are solid turrets, like the other examples of this class, but are 
carved more elaborately, and are of a different style from any others in Ahmadabad 
— nearly every inch of their height has been overlaid with sculpture and mouldings 
to an extent that perhaps detracts from their elegance. They rise to a height of 
27 feet, but the linials seem to be wanting, if not the upper portion also of the 
pinnacles. 


P.Ildi Koohrai! Masjid. 

Closely akin to the last in plan and style is a small but elegant mosque on the 
south of the little village of Paldi Kochrab, across the river from Ahmadabad, and 


^ Crawley-Bocvej, Schc/nc, App. p. xxxiv. 
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Standing on Government Land.' It is locally known as the Rani’s Masjid, bnt seems 
also to bear tlie name of Bawa ‘Alisliali’s, tlionglx it is not ascertained who tlie 
founder was, and the inscription slab liaving lieeii carried off from over tlie central 
qihla, we have no means of learning its precise date (^Blate XLII, fig. 1). 

, It is even more dilapidated tiian tlie last, only the basement storey of the south 

minaret is left, and one storey above the roof of the north one ; the anteiixa that 

ran along the facade over the eaves 
have ])een of very varied patterns, imt 
are also largely gone. The interior is 
37 feet long and 9 feet from the front 
of tlie pillars to the back wall. There 
are no pillars inside, only four in tlio 
front, and the corresponding pilasters ; 
luit these pillars are of very elegant 

proportions and have projecting 

brackets against the capitals in the 
front to support the projecting eaves 
(Plate XLII, X. 

As in the Isanpur moscpie, there 
are three domes, one at each end and 
one in the middle, chastely carved 
inside, the two interspaces being flat- 
roofed. The three qihlas are verv 
carefully fimshed, the central one lieing, as usual, the larger, though hardly differing 
m other details; the supporting hnttresses liehind these are also models of rich 
and heautiful carving. The illustration Xo. b shows the south end and hack waU of 
the niostpie, which has heeii cpiite recently repaired. 

Of the north minaret, the two storeys of the original height that still remain 
show that they followed pretty closely the pattern of Rani Sipari’s.^ The balcony 
windows in the end and Ixack walls, supported on carved brackets, are also very 
richly ornamented and increase the correspondence in details with the same mosque, 
and witli Shah Khuh’s. ^ The two windows in the hack wall were filled ivith perforated 
stouewoik, but the original was ahuost completely destroyed, and recenth’ restored 
ill the usual way. Altogether, when entire, this small mosque must have'' been one 
of the prettiest and most attractive iu or near the citA'. 



o. MosQCE at PaLUI IvOCHKAB LKU.M the SoUTH'AVEaT 


-bA^^A PAIZULLAIIS aIoSQUE AT KoCirRAB. 

At Ivochrah there is also another mosque and tomb, known as Bawu Faizullah’s. 
icy stand on a mound in an area of 9,800 square yards surrounded bv a Avail 
with an entra nce on the east side. The Rauza is domed, and has four carved clerestorev 


^ In the llor^scd Lfst of Antiqnorhm Ihnuilns, pp. 7S-83, Nos. 
^losques have been unfortunately clas.^ified as unnecessary to conserve, 
a scale that at Koehrab, shows more elegant workmanship. 

- See P«rt I, Plates x, evii. 


101, 102, and 104, these interesting- 
No mosque in Ahmadahad, on so small 
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windows. Bawa Faizullali was a Sayyid of the family of the Tmain Shah of Pirana 
in the fifth or sixth generation, and was Iniried here with his wife. The tombs are 
of brick and lime and have a canopy over them. (Jonnected with the Ranza is an 
open masjid Avithout a roof ; in front it has four plain arches and tAvo Ioav plain 
minarets. The Rauza is Avell cared for, AAdiilst the masjid is neglecteth’ 

Ibraihai Sayyid’s Masjiu. 

The third masjid of the trabeate style to be noted here is that of Ibrahim 
Sayyid or Shahid (martyr)' AA'hich, Avith the connected rauza, is at Kangalpuri, in the 
village area of Rajapur Ilirpiir, on the AA'ay from the Astodiya gate to Shah ‘Alain 
and north-AA'est from the Kankariya TalaA' (Plate XLII, .3). This mosque, in size, plan 
and detail, is an almost exact copy of the Shah Ivhub masjiAl already described.® 
It is much dilapidated, but repairable. The minars are solid and 32 feet high, 
in three storeys and almost perfect. The panels or niches in the minars are filled 
Avith beautifully caiumd foliage, of Avhich an example from the sontb side of the south 
minar is represented in detail on Plate XLIV, fig. I. 

The open facade has six pillars, nearly equally spaced, and inside are other 
tAAUA roAA's of the same number — the total length being 68 feet inside by .31 feet 
deep ; and the roof is covered by three roAvs of seven domes each. One of the 
beams in the roof haA’ing cracked, tAvo supports of brick and mortar haA'e been 
inserted. There are three qihlas in the back wall, of sandstone — AATich perhaps 
accounts for their still lAeiug left, though the inscription slab in the tympanum of 
the central mih)‘dh has long since been remoA'ed. In the back Avail AA'ere four 
AvindoAvs — one of them behind the viimhnr — but the lattice-work has disappeared 
from all of them, except in that next in the north end. In the end Avails are 
caiwed balcony AA’indoAA's supportcAl on brackets. The floor has been entirely denuded 
of its paA'ement. 

The Rauza is plain, the dome resting on t'velve pillars, but the pavement has 
been dug up and the qahr or tomb totally removed. To the north-east of the mosque, 
in the area AAdrere the faqir Ra'cs AAdio claims to be the OAAmer of the masjid, stands a 
brick tomb on a platform, Avell cared for, and under which Ibrahim Shahid is said 
to liaA'e been buried. It is shaded by a canopy painted yelloAv, green and red, and 
the shrine is much A'enerated by the (Musalnian community. ‘‘ IjCgend states that the 
position of the tomb changes by the length of one rice grain CA'ery year ; and to 
have already moved some three yards from its original position.”'* Without such an 
indication aa'c need haA'e no difficulty, on aiodiitectural grounds, in ascribing the 
building to alAout the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Graves in front of the mosque indicate that burials have taken place Aip to the 
A'ery entrance. 

^ J. F. Ferimndez, iu Appendix to Cniwley-BoeveyN Scheme, p. Ixxii. 

2 Whilst shahid properly means a “ witness ” or iiuirtyr/’ it is applieil to any Mnliammudan killed 
in battle or slain unjustly, and besides to any avIio die suddenly or of maliguaiU disease, or in a foreign 
country or even on Thursday night. 

^ 8ee Part pp. 82—83 ; and Plates Ixviii and cv, 

J. F. Fernandez, in Craw ley -Boevey’s Scheme^ P* 1^^'di ; also ]>. xiii. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ISAaNPUR MASJID AXD RAUZA; SHAH ‘ALIJI KAHDHAXI’S, 

‘ALIF KHAN’S HASJIDS, &c. 


P[.AT£S XI, XXVIII, FIG. 3, XLIII, AND aXLIX, figs. 


1 ~ 


o 


TUST outside the hamlet of Isaupur is another mosque bearing the name of 
‘Imad-ul-iliilk Halik ‘Isan, He was one of the great uobles in the court of 
Haluuud Baiqara and of illuzafFar II, having the title of Nizam al Mulk, and, as the 
Mirdt-i-Si];andari informs us, he built Isanpur — “Between Batuva and Rasulabad, 
which is one of the most lieautiful suburbs of AVhmadabad,” and the author further 
adds that ‘ Shah kllani used to call it ‘ Blessed on both sides,’ because it had 
Batuva to the south where is the tomb of the saint Qutb al Kitab, and Rasulabad 
on the north,^ where was the house, and afterwards the tomb, of Shah hllam.”^ 
Hei(‘ Halik isan built his dargah and the accompanying fine inasjid, planted groves 
of iilaugo and Eiiyana trees near it, and made a tank to the east of it.- 

hilst this mosque differs considerably in conception from the other Ahmadabad 
mosques, the geneial plan is a copy of that of the Jami’ masjid, thoug’h on a smaller 
scale, and a comparison with that of Pastur Khan will suggest some analogy. The 
masjid i.s at the vest end of an oblong court surrounded by a corridor with the 
tondi as in the case of Sayyid ‘Usman s, Malik Sarang’s, and others — placed right 
in the middle of the court, in front of the mosque, and having its columns arranged 
in lines corresponding with those of the masjid (see Plates XI and XLIII;. 

I he couit, vith its corridors and mosque, stands on a raised inasonr)^ platform 
107.1 feet from north to south by 138 feet from east to west, and has outside porches 
as at Dastui Khan s, at the entrances on the east and north sides, each approached 
ly nine steps. 


The (Masjid occupies the west end of this area and is 59 feet in length over 
the end vails and 34 feet in depth, but has at each end a wing, standing back and 
extending to the limits of the platform, and each wing is covered by a dome, not so 
high, but of the same size as the central one on the mosque. The outward thrusts 
of these domes are met by pairs of coupled pillars on the north and south sides. 


1 Hayley, Gujamt, p. 237, writes ’Ainpiirali, and calls the founder Malik ’Ain, but this is certainly a 
umtake, probably due to a fault in the MS. used ; for there can be no question that Isaupur is meant. 
“ The de.scnptiou of the beauties of ’Aiopurah ” is unfortunately omitted by Sir E. C. Bayley in his version. 
It IS much to be regretted that we have not yet a complete version of so valuable a work a.s the Mirat i- 
A/imadi, which wouki throw so much light upon the whole history of Gujarat. 

- It IS probable, though difficult to determine with certainty, that the “Malik ’Ain al Mulk,” mentioned 
a little ffiter in Bayley ’s extracts from the Mirdt-i-Sifta/xiari as Nizam al Mulk and governor of Pattau 
about lol2, who was defeated by the Eaji of Idar, was the same person. If so, he was with Muzaffar IJ 
t uring his invasiou of Mulwa in 1513, and defeated the Maudu troops who attacked him on his way from 
ISaleiia. BaUej’s Gujarat, pp. 249, 251-2. 
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1 he area in front of the mosque is nearly sq uare and is surrounded on the 
three remaining sides by an open corridor or piazza 12 feet wide, wdth small domes 
and flat roofs over alternate spaces between the pillars. Entrance porches on the 
north and east sides lead into the corridors, which also run into the north and south 
wings of the mosque. 

The enclosure within the corridors measures 84^ feet wide by 92-1- feet in length, 
and in the centre of it stands the domed rauza or dargah, 39 feet square, constructed 
on the usual plan, the roof being supported on two concentric squares of columns — the 
outer of twenty and the inner of twelve, so arranged that eight of the latter form a 
regular octagon, on which the central dome rests. Round it — at the outer corners 
and middle of each side — are eight small domes. And while the arrangement of 
the columns of the dargah corresponds in their spacings with those of the moscpie, 
the corridors on the north, east and south sides are also made to agree with those 
of the tomb. 

Inside the dargah there appear to have been two high qahrs or tombs, covered 
with marble, but they have been destroyed, and now there are at least seven graves 
under the roof of the rauza. The floor has also been torn up and carried off. 

This masjid has a distinct architectural character of its own. It has no minarets 
or access to the roof for the 7nii azzin, since, being a small and private or family 
inoscpie, the azdn, or smnmons to prayer, avouIcI be given by the imam or leader of 
the devotions, Avhoever he niigh^ be, — even a member of the family. 

The fagacle is supported on six coupled pillars with shafts about 154 inches 
scpiare — the two spaces at the ends and that in the middle being each 7 feet Avide. 
and the intermediate ones 4 feet 4 inches. These three openings have pointed arches 
rising higher in the fagade than the side Avings, which are trabeate. The central 
arch is cusped, and the pillars on each side of it are carried up in front of the 
Avail. 

Behind the facyide a passage 7 feet Avide runs the length of the mosque, opening- 
through arched doorways at each entl into the corners of the court. In the middle 
of the mosque, as usual, is a domed area 18 feet square ; the pillars round it are 
scprare to about half their height, Avith sections of eight and sixteen sides, then round 
to the capitals, AA-hich are more like the Hindu type than the usual Muhammadan. 
Over the architrav'e upon these, is a triforium filled in AA'ith large panels of geometrical 
trellis stone-AAUirk. This rises to about IS feet from the floor, AAdiere the corners are 
cut off and the area is covered by the large dome AAdiich is carefully carved inside 
Avith a neat pendant from its apex. On the flanks of this only the central squares 
on each side rise to the same height and are coA-ered by smaller domes, Avhilst a 
third small dome coA'ers the middle space immediately behind the facade. The rest 
of the inosctue roof is flat (Plates XI, XLIIl). 

Inside AA^ere once three A'ery ornate qthhis or mihrdbs — in line AA’ith the three 
domes — but the central and finest one, Avhich most probably had a historic inscription 
OA’er it, has been torn out aucl removed for the sake of the marble. 

There are four AvindoAvs of jperforated stone in the back wall and three in each 
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end looking into the domed areas that flank tlie mosque. Twenty years ago most of 
these windows were in fair preservation. 

In this whole structure there is a unity and cojiipactness of design and an 
adaptation to its proper purpose as a private chapel that rank it with the best of the 
Muhammadan remains in Gujarat. It is not so elaborately carved as iMuhaliz Ivlian’s 
in the city, but the facade is elegant in the tasteful application of the ornament to 
its structural features. It belongs, as we may confidently assign it, to the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. 

It is much to be regretted that it has been hitherto so utterly neglected. The 
flooring has been largel}’ torn up and destroyed for the sake of the slabs : much of 
the coping of the facade is gone : and the whole area is overgrown with weeds. 

The tank mentioned by the chronicler is in front of the east entrance, but is 
now quite dry. 


Shah ‘Aliji KAMUHAxfs i\LisjiD and Radza. 

In Rayakhad-Eohilawad ward are three sites of which a word may be said in 
passing. They are to the west of the street leading south from Ivamashah’s chakla 
to the Jamalpur ward. 

Nearest to the road is Shah ‘Aliji Kamdhani’s masjid and rauza. The raiiza 
is of stone, standing on a square basement, and its walls are pierced with rows of 
stone windows — the beauty of which is now for the most part hidden under a thick 
coat of whitewash. Inside, under the dome, is the tomb of Shah ‘Aliji Kamdhani, 
who was a grandson of Sayyid ‘Abdui-rahim, a descendant of Sayyid Ahmad 
Ivabii, uhose urs falls on the llth of Sliawwal. He died on 14th Juniada’l awwal, 
973— (Friday, 7th December 1565). The ground all round is studded with graves, 
and the area must at first have been verv extensive. 

In the Git} SuiAey of 1S24 the area belonging to this mosque and tomb is stated 
at 23,262 square yards or nearly five acres ; it is now limited to 627 square yards 
nearly 4000 having been taken possession of and since claimed as private properfv, 
whilst over 9500 were declared liable to summary settlement, and other portions taken 
up for roads. The mosque now attached is quite a recent structure, to the west, and 
of no pretensions Avhatever. In front is a small hauz for water. 


‘Alif Khan or Babi Masjid and Tomb. 


To the west of this, at a distance of about 60 yards, is Alif Khan’s masjid, also 
known as Babi’s masjid, and betAveen the tivo still stand the remains of tjvo arched 
gateways of stone. It was a stone mosque ; but its roof and all the pillars except one 
have been removed : only the Avails and minarets remain.' 


^ -^hmadabad, tliat the tomb between this 

KQuuUmms to the East, is known ns ‘Alif Khun’s torn!). 


and Sliah ‘A1 
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In tlie back are three qlhlas each Avith an inscription OA^er it, that npon 

the sonth mihrdb ending A\dth the AA'ords — “the year nine hnnclred and sixty” or 
A.D. 1553, and that OA-er the north one indicating that it AA'as completed in the reign of 
Ahmad Shah [II], cousin of Mahmud Shall [III], son of Latif Shah, the brother of 
Bahadur Shah, &cd Of course aa'c kuoAA^ that Ahmad Shah [IIJ AA’as not of the blood 
royal, but aauas placed on the throne as a son of Ahmad Khan, a brother of Mahmud 
Shah [III], Avho had been GoA'ernor of Ahinadabad. He began to reign in 1504, 
apparently before the mosque aa'us completed. 

The mihrahs are plain bitt neat : one is represented on Plate XLIX, figs. 1-3 ; 
and the minarets, though AA’itli numerous mouldings on the loAA’er storey, or up to 
the level of the roof, are simply slender round pillars 154 feet in height Avith 
tAvo cinctures round their shafts and a moulded fmial. One is represented on 
Plate XXVIII, fig. 3. 

BetAveen this nioscpie and Shah ‘Aliji Kamdhani’s and cpiite close to the latter, 
stands Alif Khan’s tomb. It is not enclosed and has partly crumbled UAA’ay. 

Shah Ghazxi’s Masjid. 

To the south of the last and south-Avest of the other, at a distance of 
120 yards, is an old enclosure measuring 3380 scpiare yards AA'hich sometimes goes by 
the name of the masjid of Shah Ghazni and contained the tombs of Shah ‘Ali, Izat 
Khan, and Shah Ghazni. The mosque has entirely disappeared, but the Tanka and 
the gateAvay of the enclosure remain ; the Rauza is a ruin, but the tomb is left. There 
is here also Ladle Pir’s rauza of brick in pretty fair condition. The ground is 
largely covered AA’ith graves.' 


1 Lists of Antiq. Bern. pp. 251 and 252 ; or Revised Lists, pp. 297, 298. 

2 Conf. J. F. Fernandez, in Appendix to CraAvlev BoeA’ey’:. Scheme, p. xlix. 
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C H A P T E R X. 

QUTB AL aIULIYaU SiLVIKH Ha4Sa4N MUHAaM:\L4D CHISHTI’S Ma4SJIT) IN 
SHaAHPUR, a\ND BABaU LULUrS MASJJD IN BEHRAMPUR. 

Plates NLIV-XLVIII, a.vd LIV, LV. 

riYHE mosque of Qntb al A^uliya Shaikh Hasan Muhammad Chishti is in the 

north of the city, A^ithin ahont a hundred and eighty yards of the Shahpur gate. 
It is the “Shahpur Mosque” of Hope, aud must not he confounded AAuth one standing 
a little to the north-AA’est of it, Avhich, in the City SurA’ey, is styled “ the Shahpur 
mosque.” This is OAA'ued hy the descendants of Shaikh Hasan Muhammad Chishti, 
for Avhom it Avas built and AAhose descendants are the hereditary Qazis of the 
Slulhpur diAusion of the city. 

OA'er the central mihrdh is a short inscription Avritten by Dost Muhammad 
Sakhar, Avhose name is engraA^ed on the intei'section of the fillets that separate the 
lines A’ertically and horizontally by a cross. 

It states that “the pole (quth) of the ag’e — Shaikh Hasan — built this masjid, that 
in it pious people might praj’ for the Shaikli. M'hen he erected this noble edifice, 
the date of it according to Fida Avas hnai sliaihli." This ahjad stands for A.H. 973, 
corresponding to 1565-bb. It may haA'e been begun in A.H. 904, as a Persian 
manuscript assigns its erection to that date. 

Since Shaikh ifuhammad Chishfi died in 1574, at the age 59, and Akbar had 
inAaded and subelued Gujarat only tAA’o years preA’iously, it aa’us probably OAA'ing, 
partly at least, to the distur])ed state of the country preA’ious to that cA'ent, that the 
construction Avas arrested and the minarets raised no higher than the end AA'alls of 

the mosque ; or, AA'ant of means may haA'e stopped the AA'ork. 

His son became Qazi of this section of AVhmadabad, and the office has since 
been hereditary in his family. The present Qkzi has the dignity of Firzcida or 
spiritual guide to seA'eral nobles in the Haidarabad and Baroda territories, but he 
does not appear to be in easy circumstances, and does nothing for the upkeep of the 
mosque. The area adjoining it has ])een occupied by private houses, and Avhat is 
noAv assigned to the mosque in the City SurA'ey is only 1881 square yards ; Avithin 
this is also the shrine of Rashid Mi yah Pir, for Avhich the Mamlatdar’s treasury 
iiii'ikcs cl Cci&li ullo"iVciiiC6 of t'^vo riip6cs por 

The Ulterior dimensions of this masjid are 59 feet in length by 38 feet deep ; 

and to plan the arrangement of the columns for such an area, a scpiare of twelve 

columns Avas formed in the centre, 10 feet 4 inches across inside the shafts, — the 
middle paii on the east side being 8 feet 8 inches betiveen centres and the others 
0 feet betAveen centres. This fixes the lines of the pillars longitudinally: and 
tiansAerseh ; aisles bl - feet Avide flank each side of the central square and run along 

^ Cmwley-Boevej, Scfiemc, &e., p. 2.L ~ " 
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the front, hack, and end \s'alls of the mosque, leaving the second from the end 
7 feet 3 inches wide, or the same as the central cross aisle. The twelve pillars of 
the central square are arranged in the usiial way, so that hy the lintels it is readily 
converted into a regular octagon to support the dome (Plate XLYl). Including the 
twenty pilasters against the walls, there are fifty-six shafts in all. The close resemhlance 
of this plan to that of Bahii Lului’s (Plate LV, tig. 1) will he at once remarked. 

The pillars of the facade support nine Saracenic arches ; and over the five 
central ones — crossing the whole depth of the huilding — is a second storey, consisting 
of an outer verandah, within which are the upper tier of pillars supporting the 
dome. The interspaces Itetween these are filled with a rough sort of lattice-work — 
perhaps meant originally as a temporary expedient. This upper verandah has a 
screen richly carved on the front (Plate XLY) and j)roviding a seat on the inner 
side ; hut the sloping hack-rest upon it has either fallen away or had never heen 
fixed. Over the central entrance this screen was broken hy a small halcony 
projecting on carved hrackets. The frieze or screen Avith its halcony contrihutes 
largely to render the facade at once simple and chaste, Avliilst, when complete, it 
must have heen of great elegance. It is, as remarked hy Mr. Fergusson, a very happy 
attempt to comhine for mosque piu'poses, the pillared style AA’ith a certain amount of 
arcnation. 

The minarets, so far as executed, are exuberantly rich in their caiwings : in this 
respect, indeed, they are among the most elaborate in Gujarat, and the traceries of 
the niches haA*e attracted much attention, as surpassing ahnost all others. They are 
frequently copied in Avood for articles of richly carA^ecl hlackwood furniture, and 
formed the first models for an industry in this Avay ahnost special to the city. 

A feAv of these niches are illustrated in the plates. Plate XLYII, fig. 2 
represents the loAver niche on the front of the south minaret, and fig. I the niche 
above on the same face. Often the iqiper niches in the minarets are much smaller 
than the loAver ones ; ljut in this mosrpie they are of the same size. Fig. 1 represents 
the loAver niche on the north side of the south minar, and tig. 3 the loAver panel 
on the face of the north minar, Avhikt on Plate XLITII, fig. 5 and fig. 7 are drawings 
of the loAA-er and iqaper niches respectively on the south side of the north minar ; and 
figs. (] and 8 are tAvo others also from the same minar. All the other niches Avould 
haA'e heen equally deserving of representation had the limits of this Avork permitted. 
And Avhat still remains of the perforated lattice-AA-ork in the AvindoAA-s as Avell as 
the mihmhs is artistically Avortlu' of representation. 

In the north ami south Avails are Iialcony AvindoAvs similar to those in Muzaffar 
Khan’s, Kani Sipari’s, and other mosques. These are always quite open to the light. 
And in the hack Avail are four lattice avIiuIoavs, Avith three richly carved mi/n-dhs — 
A-ery shalloAA'~and hacked on the OAitside by richly carved buttresses. 

B.aba Li'lui’s Masjid. 

This once fine mosque is in the village lands of Behrampur, about a mile south- 
south-AA’est from the city. From certain resemblances to the moscpie of Qazi Hasan 
Muhammad Chishti in the Shahpur cpiarter of the city, it has heen assumed that it 
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belongs to about tlie same date. But, whilst the Sbabpur Mas j id has manifestly 
controlled tlie design, this one might possibly belong to a later period. This is 
suggested by the minor details more than by the general style, and if the central 
dome — noAV without tinial — is deficient in dignity for its situation, the harmony 
between the centre and wings renders it on the whole a more pleasing structure 
than the Shahpiir mosque. The want of the whole of the upper portions of the 
minarets detracts most seriously from the effectiveness of the design : whether they 
were ever built is long since forgotten. 

Baba Lului or Laulvi, also called Baba Muhammad JaTar, is said to have 
been a pearl-merchant of the seventeenth century ; but if he is to be reckoned 
among the “twelve Babas” commemorated by the Gujarat Musalmans, it seems not 
improbable that he may have lived at an earlier date, during the second half of the 
sixteenth century, or as a contemporary of Shaikh Hasan Muhammad Chishti. 

An area of nearly three and a quarter acres belongs to the mosque and tomb, 
and is reckoned as government waste land, whilst the sum of three rupees is paid 

to a iluhammadan for lighting on proper occasions. His ''urs or anniversai’y fails 

on the 2nd Muharram. 

The building was damaged by the great flood of 1875, but at a much earlier 
date brick walls were built at the north and south sides of the court cutting off 
the larger portions of the minarets which at first must have stood entirely within 
the court, and this very seriously spoils their appearance : it would be of great 

advantage if these could be removed four yards or so beyond the minarets. The 

original entrance, now inaccessible, Avas by a domed paAulion on four pillars. 

The masjid measures inside 69 feet in length and 37 feet deep from the front 

of the flooring, and is arcuate in the open fagade but trabeate in the interior and 

has one large central dome, AA’ith three smaller ones across near each end. There 
are nine Saracenic arches in the front — three of them opposite the mihrdhs being 

7 feet 1 inch AAude, AAhile the tAvo on each side the central arch are 4 feet 6 inches, 

the other four being each C feet 7 inches betAA’een pillars. To correspond Avith this 
arrangement the fr’ont and back of the longitudinal isles are made G feet 7 inches 
Avide, the central one 7 feet 1 inch, and the tAA'o intermediate each 6 feet 4 inches 
(Plate LV, fig. 1). 

The twelve pillars of the central area support others of shorter height, on 
AAhich the piincipal dome is raised. There is here no arrangement for the 
usual covered gallery, and Aihilst the light throAvn into the interior Avould be 
more than in the older form of construction, this arrangement would not protect 
the interior so AA’ell from rain AA'hen accompanied by Avind ; for at the sides the 
outward projection of the drip-stone of the upper roof OA^r the face of the architraAm 
round the octagon upon the pillars is only about 34 feet. The corners are sheltered 
by the extension of the roof to cover the square; and a flat stone bench runs round 
the four sides of this square formed by the upper pillars (Plates LIV and LVI). 

One of the coinei lintels liaAong cracked about forty years ago, it aa^s supported 
by the insertion of a heavy stone arch (Plate LIT), and the like expedient 
adopted in the corners of the large square beloAv. 


was 
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The lour small windows iu the hack wall were filled in with carved stone 
lattice-work, and in eacli end is a neat haleony window supported on carved brackets. 

The three qiblaii are of marljle and tastefully carved, the pediments over them 
varying somewhat in minor details from the forms of earlier date. Outside, behind 
them, are buttresses, richly moulded as usual. 

The mimbar or x^i^dpit is of the high xtattern rising by a stair 7 feet 9 inches 
from the floor, but is of brick and lime. 

The minarets ytroject about 10 feet in front of the masjid and stand on bases 
14 feet square. The recessed corners are strongly marked, and the mouldings and 
florid work in the niches upon them are in the style of, and seem to have been copied 
from, the Shahpur Qazi’s mosque, and are wrought with the same elaborate detail 
distinctive of the latter. On Plate LV, fig. 2, is given a drawing of one of the 
niches from the north minaret. The stairs enter the end walls and turn into the 
bodies of tbe iniuars, which, however, are cut off at the level of the roof. 

The Rauza stands to the south-east of the mosque, but is quite a low domed 
building with one entrance, and otherwise dark. The principal tomb is of stone, 
with others beside it. On a loose slab within it is an inscription which, after the 
invocation, enumerates the names of Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatimah, Husain and Hasan, 
and adds the chronogram; — “The year 1117 (A.D. 1705). Mother of Muhammad 
Ja‘far, son of Sayyid Muhammad ‘Ali, son of Sayyid Mahmud, — Sadat Baiah, a 
native of Kiturah.’’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MOSQUE OF MUHAMMAD GHAUS GWALIARI; AMD TOMB 

OF ABU TURAB. 


Plates XII, XLIX, figs. 4 axd 5 , L, and LI. 


OHAIKH Muhammad Gliaus-al-‘Alaixi — ^properly Haji Hamid-acZ-din of Gwaliar, 
^ Tvas a notable Indian Pir or Musalman saint, who, after long practice of asceti- 
cism, in which he acquired much renown as a prophet, went to Gwaliar, where he 
obtained an estate as jagir yielding him a million tankas.^ He Avas the murshid or 
preceptor of lYajih-ad-din ‘Alwi of Gujarat.' He was the son of Kiyam-acZ-din, who 
Avas buried at Kunbra in Ghazipur, and grandson of Mu‘in-acZ-din Qattal. He died 
at Agra 14th Sept. 1562, and was buried at GAvaliar, where a splendid mausoleum 
Avas erected to his memory. Ghaus-al-‘Alam Avas the author of the Galzdr-ahrdr Avhich 
contains the liA'es of all the Sufi Shaikhs of India AA'ith the places of their burial, &c.; 
he AATote also the Jawdhir al-Kliamsa and other works. 


In the survey of 1824 this mosque is called the Daulatkhana masjid, but 
it is generally knoAA-n as the Ektoda or one-turret masjid. It is in the Sarangpur 
quarter on the Daulatkhana street and about 330 yards to the south of* Malik 
Sarang-’s mosque. Eighty years ago an area of 10,560 square yards, or two acres 
and 32 perches, belonged to it, but of this only half is noAv acknowledged as tcaqf 
or religious property, of Avhich the m(Asque and rauza occupy 2857 square yards. 
The giound up to the sen is uoaa' taken up by huts of cotton-printers aaFo carry 
their tiade in the aiea. On the n^est end and up to the back wall are seA^eral 
private houses. 


It does not belong to the local style of Ahmadabad, and Avas certainly never 
planned by a Gujarat architect. It looks like a bad copy of the Jaunpur nmsques, 
and, though originally not AAnuting in a certain amount of grandeur, it is painfullv 
deficient in elegance. 


But no building at Ahmadabchl has lost more of its character at the hands of 
the local Public A orks Engineers than this, lill about t\A'euty-five years ago it had 
a great propylon, cpiite 48 feet in height by 43 feet Avide, AA'ith a recessed arch in 
it about 38 feet high. This had suiwived the shock of the earthquake of 1819, but 
the front over the great arch had become dilapidated, and the Avhole was taken 


1 Ihe value of tbe tanfia is very uncerrain. If the rupee was equal to 40 dam.s and o taiikas went 
to the dam, then the jagir yielded Rs. 50,000 per annum. Thomas, rathan Kings of Ddhi nn 49,, 
223f. ; Blochman, Ain-i-Akbari, vol. I, p. 16u. ’ 

His adventures were written in 946 A.H. by Sayyid Fazl-ulhdi in his Mimakih Ghnusia: and 

biographies are given in the Maasir of Badaonl, and the Khaz'matulldsfih. Blochman Ain yoI 1 
pp. 4o7~8. ’ ’ ' ' 
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down to nearly the level of the root, at a cusst of IIGO rupees inclusive of some 
repairs at the south corner and pointing the front. This entirely changed the 
appearance of the fa^urde — depriving it of all dignity. Tin? illustration Xo. G from 
Colonel Bigg’s photograph, taken about ISGo, will give the reader some idea of its 
appearance at that time. The jambs of it were divided by carved string-courses into 
nine divisions — all, except the lowest, with a small arched recess in each, and the 
whole crowned by a line of antelixa. If we compare this with the facade of the 
Iml-darwaza niosc[ue at Jaunpur^ we 
cannot fail to trace the resemblance. 

The triple entry within the arch is 
the same ; but at Jaunpur the 
propylon served the purpose of the 
minaret for the nm’azzin. Here a 
solid miliar is placed at the north 
end of the fayade 82 feet high, 
octagonal above, but with the Hindu 
base of many recessed angles, and 
coiitiuiied up to the level of the 
roof, where it becomes octagonal and 
is broken by fivm small balconies 
supported on brackets 8b to 9 feet 
above one another. The faces 
of the shaft are also ornamented 
with small arched reces^es in two 
rows for each storey. This is 
entirely different from any other 
minarets at Ahmadabad, and has 
no counterpart at Jaunpur. At 
tile south end of the facade an 
octagonal minaret, with cpiite a 
plain base, rises one storey above 6- Upper Facade up the Mosque of Muitammad Ghaus 
the roof; though it was probably dcfoue 1S80. 

intended to raise it to the same 

height as the otlier, it had 2 >erhaps never been carried farther (Plates XII and LI). 
In this is the access to the roof, the entrance to the stair lieing in the south wall, 
in which also are two small closets about 2 feet l)y o feet 9 inches each. In the 
north wall are three somewhat larger chambers, measuring 41 feet by II feet (Plate 
XLIX, 4). Such an arrangement is (juite unusual in a mosque. The pillars and 
lower portions of the walls have now been whitewashed. 

Besides the three entries under the propylon, there are also three others in 
each wing, all arched with massive piers. The interior area is divided into stpiares 
by two rows of six pillars each, with corresponding pilasters, and, as in the niosqne 

^ Fergussoii, IiuL (ind Kttsin, Archit, p. 523 ; Sharqi Archit. of Jaunpur^ Plate xxix, also the Janif 
masjid, Plate xliii. 
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at Shall ‘Alam, the ivhole are connected hy groined ai’ches with carv'ed pendentive.s 
supporting the almost flat domes of the roof (Plates L and LI). 

“ The mode in which these pendentives are brought up to receive the circular 
dome,” Mr. Fergusson has remarked, “is quite as happi’ as an\^ of the constructive 
experiments of the Gothic architects, and more elegant in execution. The Byzantine 
architects never accomplished this — their peculiar experiment — so successfully.” 

There are three narrow qihlas in the back wall with but little carved work, aiul 
the pediments of which differ considerably from the usual style (Plate LI). Outside, 
behind them on the back wall, are the usual buttresses with numerous horizontal 
mouldings. 

To the north of the mosque is an open space with a vauza in which is said to 
have been buried two of the sons and a wife of iMuhamuiad Ghaus, but this has 
been rented for a shop, the doorways and windows having been filled up ivith brick 
and clay ; and of the three graves inside one has been robbed of its marble wains- 
cottiug. Sayyid Muzaffar, another son, was buried in the graveyard to the south. 
The piesent holders claim to be descendants of a daughter of Muhammad Ghaus. 


Tomb of Abu T u r .1 b. 

Plate XLIX, fig. 5. 

Abu Tuiab, a Salami Sayyid of Shiraz, was the grandson of Mir Ghyas-ad-din, 
A\ho came to Gujaiat during the reign of Qutb-ac/-din (1151—1159), but returned again 
to leisia. During the leign of Shah Isma il i Safawi, however, political disturbances 
obliged him again to seek refuge in Gujarat, where he arrived in the reign of 
Mahmud Baicpara and settled with his son Kamal-arZ-din at Champanir. There he 
became a teacher and writer of school books. Kamal-aiZ-din was also renowned for 
his learning, and his son Mir Abu Tural) was a man of note MTien the Emperor 
Akbar invaded Gujarat he sent Shah Fakhr-ad-din and Hakim ’Ain-al-Mulk to him 
and Ptmad Khan. On the way they met Abu Turab, who was thus the first to pay 
his respects to the emperor, and was subsequently distinguished for his fidelity to 
his new master.^ He prevented Ptimid Khan from joining the rebel Ikhtiyar-al-Mulk 
and was afterwards sent by the emperor to Makkah as ]\lir Hajj in command of 
nimrerous nobles, among Avhoni ivas I‘tmad Khan and a large party of begams. On 
his letuin, A.H. 987, he brought ndth him a large stone, which formed an elephant load 
bearing the impress of the footprints of the prophety which was received with great 
eclat, thou gh Akbar is said to have look ed on the whole as a pious farce but graciously 

1 Beale’.-; Biog. Dictionary, ,s.v. Abu Turab ; Blocbmnun, Ain i Ahhari, p. ,506 

^ Bloclnuauu add. : The .tone u-as .u,! to t,e the >ame which Sayyi,! Jdal i Bukhari iu the time of Sultau 
I;ruz na brought to Dehh. I ..cem, to be a mi-take, though the .Uoues n.ay have been alike. To the east 
of Dehh rs a tomb known a- Qadam Shanf, erected by Sultan Firuz iu 1.375 for his eldest son Fad. Khan over 
the ,.ave u. w .,ch was placed a marble slab beariu, the ga,l,nn.i.raM, said to have been sent by the Kh’alifah 
of Baghdad : bu as the Khahfat of Baghdad finally ceasul in A.D. 12oH, this cannot have bee;, the ease, a..d 
the .«tone probabp- came .rect from Makkah, and was that b, -ought by Makhdum Jahunian Jalal-i-Bukh.lri 
See ante, p, 20 ; Carr Stephen s Arcfueology of Delhi, p. 147. The date or turikh of Abi. Turab’s retur,. is 
hhair a! agdlun. A.\i , or - th, oUhe j 
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allowed Abu Tiirab to keep it in bis own bouse. It is reported to have been 
afterwards placed over bis tomb to the south of Alnnadabad, Avbere for many years 
it became an object of pilgrimage. It was removed, it is said, by a Xawab to 
Khambay. 

When 1‘tmad Kluin Gujarati was appointed viceroy of Gujarat in 1583, Abb Turab 
followed him as Amin of the Subab, and was accompanied ]jy bis sons, Mir Mubibbullab 
and Mir Sbaraf-ad-din ; liis third soji, Mir Gadai, though be held a mansab and in 
1601 served in the Daklian, “ adopterl the saintly mode of life which his ancestors had 
followed.”^ 

Abu Turab died in 1597 iA.H. 1005), and was buried in the tomb he had erected to 
the south of the city within the limits of Berhampur village, a little to the east-south-east 
of Baba Lului’s moscpie. It stands on a platform II feet square, and consists of an 
outer enclosure of twenty pillars, being six on each face, forming the piers of the 
structural arches supporting the roof (illustration Xo. 7). On the south side are two 



7. Tomb tiB Auu Tukab. 

advanced pillars at the entrance, and inside the verandah, ^^dlich is partly flat-roofed and 
partly covered by eight small domes, is another scpiare of twelve piers or pillars, also 
connected Iw arches, which support a deep architrave over which is a soit of cleiestoiey 
once filled with stone traciaw lietweeii the pillars under the principal dome, \\ hen 
complete, it presented the peculiar pliases of the art in its most pleasing foim, being of 

^ ])Iof‘huM\nn’ti i ^ y* o07. 
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one uniform style tlirougliont. It is still strictly in the Alimadahad style, though by 
the period when it was built the columns had entirely passed away to give place to 
piers supporting the arch w'hich here pervades every part. 

This tomb, however, is a more pleasing example of it than the Shahpur mosque 
of Husain i\fuliammad C’hishti or Baba Lului’s, because it is of one uniform 
style throughout. Xo minarets, in Cjuasi-Hindii style, contrast with its plainness 
and disturb the harmony of design. Three larger and two smaller arches on each face 
point to the existence of the central octagon dome and relieve the sides from monotony 
without disturbing the symmetry of the Avhole.' The detail is generally simple and 
effective, AA’ithout the minute surface chasing that prevails so much on many of the 
moscpres. 

As in other tombs, the inner arches Avere here also originally filled AA’ith perforated 
stone-AA'ork, but all except one screen had disapjAeared by 1888. The inside of the 
flome itself is plain ; the paA'ement of the floor had also been torn up, and the central 
tomb had been shorn of its marble covering and is noAv in clecaA'. There has been 
a grave on each side of the central one, and there are other two in the verandah 
(Plate XI JX, fig. 5). 

The Masjid Avhieh stood to the north-Avest of the Rauza Avas of brick, but is noAv 
a complete ruin. The place is locally knoAA-n as the Kachni raasjicl. The area of the 
ground is [daout an acre and four perches. 

This tomb, though deserving of conserAmtion, has been hitherto much neglected. 

^ Hope and Fergiussoii, Ahmedabad, p. 92. 
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CHAPTER Xll. 

TOMB OF Wx\JIH-A2)-DIN ; ‘ALT KHAN’S OR CHHOTA IDRUS MOSQUE AND 

SHAH ‘ALT RAZZAK’S RAUZA. 

Plates XLIV, 3, 4, LH, LIN. 

S HxMKH M'AJHI-AD-DiN was a disc-iple of Sliaikli ^Rihammad Ghaus Gwaliari, 
and had considerable renown as a scholar, being the author of several works. His 
poetical or literary name was k\lwi, and he was regarded as a pir or saint. He 
died on 20th November 1589, and was buried here in the Khanpur ward, about 
150 yards north of the walls of the Bhadr and little more from the city wall.^ 

The Rauza and Masjid stand in the middle of a large walled enclosure and are 
attributed to Amir Sa‘adat Khan and Shaikh Farid-i-Bukhari the son of Sayyid 
Ahmad-i-Bukhari, who was the eleventh viceroy of Gujarat, had the title of Sayyid 
Murtaza Khan, and ruled 1G06 to 1609." 

The buildings may have been begun early in the Emperor Jahangir’s reign by 
Sa'adat Khan in 1602, but Sayyid Murtaza Khan gets the credit of having adorned 
a mahalln in Ahmadabad to which the name Bukhara was applied, and of having built 
this masjid and tomb of IVajih-ad-din Shaikh, as also of repairing the fort at Kadi. 

The dargah (Plate Lll) ineasrrres about 304 feet by 584 inside, having two rows 
of five pillars each along the floor. The tomb of the pir occiipies the central space 
of the west half of the structure, under the principal dome, w’hilst four scpiares in 
the south-east are occupied by nine graves, said to be of the pir’s relatives ; two 
of them are of marble. 

The principal tomb is of marble, as is also the pavement in the liaR of the area 
in which it is, whilst the rest is laid -with scpiare bricks. The pillars are 10 feel 
4 inches high. Of the eighteen s(piare roof areas formed by the lintels, thirteen 
are covered by small low domes : over the pir's grave is a tower with a square base 
having Avindows on each side and changing to round, surmounted by a dome, the 
lower portion of Avhich projects beyond its circular support ; also the four areas 
entered by the side doors are covered by truncated pyramidal roofs rising but little 
outside above the level of the crenellation on the Avail heads. It has tAvo doors in each 
side and one in each end ; these are square headed and are approacheel by steps from 
the level of the court ; but there are four other opctriugs in each side and Iaa’o in each 

* Mr. Hope thi> tomb to tlie time of AiiniDgzii) {Ahmedahad. p. 64), but this is quite a mistake. 

T\\q Ahincdubiid Gazcttfrr. p. 27S ii.. plac•e^ the death of Wajih-atZ-Jin in A.H. 988 by mistake for 998. — 
BloclimauD, vol. I, p. ooS. 

“ He Avus a iiiau of the gT’eato>t li^>eiality, and dietl ai Pathaiikot in A.H, 10*2d (A. I). 1616), Imt 
^^as Imriod at Dcdili. — Bloeiiniaun, AinA^^ikharU p. dlo. 
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end ndtli cnsped arches, and though they come down to the floor of the dargah, 
the}^ may he regarded as windows closed with wooden shutters. 


‘Ali Khan’s or Cdhota Idrus Masjid and Shah Ali Razzak’s Rauza. 

Nearly opposite the Civil Hospital in Jhaveriwada, in the centre of the city, 
about 400 yards north from the Jami’ masjid and on the east side of the.Glxi 
Kantha, stood the fine mosque known eighty years ago as ‘Ali Khan Qazi’s, but 
later styled the Qazi’s, Xanha Idrus, or Chhota Idrus Masjid ; properly the two 
rauzas close by, are of Xanha Idrus and Shah ‘Ali Razzak. The mosque was built 
by Qazi Abu’l Farah Khan during the reign of ‘Alamgir (1058-1707). 

Formerly this mosque was a very fine one with considerable architectural merits, 
bxit some twenty-five or thirty years ago the northern half of it was pulled down by 
Husain-ad-din, the Qazi of Ahmadabad, and the materials sold, probably for his own 
priA'ate advantage. On the ground thus cleared, and upon the large area in front, in 
despite of all sacred law, he erected a range of shops and small houses or huts, of 
which he and his successors drew the rents. 

In 1824 the area belonging to this establishment was 13,756 square yards — or 
close upon 3 acres ; now it is only about two-thirds of an acre — 10,521 square yards 
having been alienated. The Avhole place is kept in a filthy condition.^ 

From what remains it appears that the mosque had originally three qihlas, and 
the roof, which wms flat, was sixpported by pillars in three rows, one of them forming 
the fayade, and all joined by arches (Plate LIX, 1). The depth of the building 
was 23 feet 4 inches, and it had two windows in the ends and four in the back Avail 
with neatly carved buttresses behind the mihrdbs. The only mihrdb left is of 
sandstone with a good deal of car\’ing. A tastefully scudptured panel is inserted in 
the south AA’all, aud tAA'o others in the modern wall that confines it at the north end 
(Plate XLIY, 3, 4). The four pillars inside are square for the lower 4 feet Avith the 
upper sections octagonal. 

In front of the masjid stands Shah ‘All’s Rauza, supported by sixteen pillars, 
open on all sides and roofed by nine small domes all beautifully caiwed. The tomb 
must haAm been of marble, but it has cpiite disappeared and the place is filled AAu’th 
rubbish. 

Farther off, and to the north-north-east, is another mausoleum Avhicli has been, 
and eA'en still is, a beautiful tomb, knoAxm as the rauza of Xanha Idrus, AA'hich stands 
on a base 40 feet square, having tAventy pillars on the outer square and in the 
inner tAveP-e, Avhich support the large dome OA-er the tomb (Plate LIX, 3). 

This dome is slightly stilted, the drum or base rising 4 feet, and giA-ing effect 
to the dome. It is carefully carved inside. The supporting pillars, 1 1 feet 5 inches 
in height, are connected by perforated stone-Avork Avith doors on the Avest and south 
sides (Plate LIX, figs. 2, 5); but the building is suffering from shameful neglect-- 

^ J. F. Fernandez in Appendix to Crawley-Boevey’s Scheme^ pp. xxxvi and xxxvii. 
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several of the perforated panels have been broken and carried off ; the floor has been 
torn np ; and the stone tomb in the centre has been ruined. 

’'Phe entrance ^?ate, originally of elaborate Avorkmanship, is completely dilapidated.' 


iMosQUE AXD Tomb of Naavab Sardar Khan. 

Plates LX, and LXI. 

In 1059, when the unfortunate Dani Shikoh had been defeated by his younger 
brother Aurangzil) and fled to Ahmadabad, where Sayyid Ahmad Avas deputy Auceroy 
for Shah XaAvaz Khan Safavi, Aurangzifj's father-in-laAA', ayc find XaAvab Sardar 
Khan had imprisoned Sayyid Ahmad and closed the gates in face of the prince. 
For tills he Avas thanked by the usurping Emperor. Four years later he was made 
goA'ernor of Bharoch, and a little later goA’ernor of Sorath, to which in 166(1 
XaAA'anagar was also added: in 16 d) he aatis sent to idar, and in 1685 he died at 
Thatta in Sindh, to which he had been appointed governor. His tomb, Avitli the 
accompanying mosque, aatis doubtless begun udien he Avas at Ahmadabad or before 
1661, though it niav have been completed whilst he ruled Sorath or Idar, or at 
latest by 1683. 

The masjid and tomb stand a little to the east of the Jamalpur road, behind 
Muhammad ‘All Siiheb’s masjid, about 360 yards north of Haibat Khan s, and 
occupy a space of one acre enclosed by high walls, to Avliich there is an impobiiig 
gateway. 

Neither structure is large, but they attract attention as being of quite a different 
style of architecture from any in Ahmadaliad, and the crescents on the domes and 
minarets iiiaA* indicate that Sardar Khan, like Aiam Knaii and other AiceiOAS, had 
Come from Persia. The mosque is but small, is built of buck, stands on a biick 
Y>latform, has one ciibla of stone carefully plastered, and has three pointed aiches 
in the fapade. The minarets are of four storeys, the loAcer ones octagonal and the 
uppermost circular ; but they are solid turrets Avithout any staircases to the loof. 
There are balcony aamucIoavs in the ends, and the floor seems to liaA e been at one 
time paved with marble. The roof is surmounted by three domes that taper upAvards 
and seem to lie imitations of Avhat is met with in Persian Saracenic architecture. 
The Avhole has been beautifully liiiished with that perfectly smooth white plaster so 
often seen in India. 

The rauza is inside a separate court with large gates, and stands on a raised 
brick platform : it is in the same style as the moscpie and on the usual plan of two 
concentric .squares, the outer of twenty pillars enclosing the verandah and the inner 
of twelve surrounding the tomb. It is roofed by one large pear-shaped dome 
terminating in a brass crescent and star, very much like the Brahman trlMa ; over 
the veranTih there are eight smaller domes of the same pattern round the central 
one. The tAVO spaces at each corner of the verandah and the sides of the inner 
chamlter are Idled with perforated btoiu^ panels in varied geometrical patterns an.l 

^ ^7 sf/p, p. xxxvii. 
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of exceptional beauty. The floor is of white and yellow marble, much in the character 
of that of Xawab Shuja‘at Khan’s mosque. It contains three tombs, two of which 
were in good condition fifteen years ago, A\'ith the marble coverings complete, but the 
third seemed to have been despoiled of its ornamental slabs. 

This tomb enclosure is entirely overgrown with trees and bushes and has been 
utterly neglected. The area in front of the mosque is used by silk-weavers for the 
preparation of warps for looms, and the rent from this is 20 rupees per annum. 
The south walls of both enclosures have been built against by private dwellings.* 

^ J. F. Ferniindez in Appendix to Crawley-Boevey’s Scheme, pp. xxxix and xxxixA. 
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C H A P T E R XIIl. 

SHAH-T-BAGH AXD A‘ZIM KHAX’S PALACE, XOW 

THE JAIL. 

Plates LIII, LYII, and LVIII. 

A bout a mile ami a lialf north from the Dehli gate of the city and a very little 
heyond Miyan Khan CliiGhi’s inasjid, stands the Royal Garden Palace or 
Shali-i-Bagh, Built on the left Bank of the SaBhramati, By Prince Mirza Khurram, 
afterwards Shah Jahan Avhen A'iceroy of Gujarat in 1010-1023. Ilis minister Avas 
the aBle Jluliammad Safi, aaJio afterwards received the title of Saif Khan, and avBo 
A vas really the goA^erning spirit in Gujarat. In 1024: he was appointed seA’enteenth 
A’iceroy until the death of Jahangir in 1627, when Shah Jahan caused him to Be im- 
prisoned Because of his loyalty to Jahangir. Tradition alleges that Shah Jahiin Built this 
residence and pleasiAre-garden to give Avork to the poor during a season of scarcity : 
possiBly it Avas partly also to please his wife, the famous Arjumand Bano Begam, 

styled Mumtaz IMahal, Avhen she might come Avith him to Ahmadabad, and in her 

honour the suBurB aaus named Begampur. But Jahangir preferred generally to liA^e 
at Ujjain, leaving a deputy at AhmadaBad, which, hoAvever, he visited occasionally. 

Jlandelslo in 1038 descrihes the Shah-i-Bagh as “the king’s garden, very large, 
shut in By a great wall Avith ditches fall of Avater, Avith a Beautiful mansion having 
A'ery splendid rooms. A Avalk leads thence,” he says, “ By a stone Bridge to another 
garden four hundred paces distant, AAdiich Avas styled ‘The JeAvel’ and Avas planted 
By a Beautifid and AAcalthy maiden. This garden is not large, nor is the house to 
Avhich it is attaclied ; But Both are most adAumtageously situatCAl on ground so raised 
as to overlook all the surrounding country and to present at the approaches to the 

bridge one of the most Beautiful vieAvs I have ever seen. The rains that fall in 

winter fill a large reservoir or pond in the middle of the garden, But in summer 
the Avater is druAvn By machines Avorkeil By oxen from Avells AAdiich are so deep 
that they ucA'er run dry.”^ Theveiiot adds that “in the centre of four Avalks 
Avhich make a cross, there was a pavilion covereil AAuth green tiles, and thither Avent 
all the young iieople of tlie toAA'u to take the fresh air upon the Banks of a Bason 
full of Avater underneath.”' 

A little lieyond the Shah-i-Bagh Avas an older garden, called the Andhari-Bagh 
or dark garden, Avith large luins. 

xVBout 1781, Aidien James Forbes visited Ahmadabad, he states that the Shah-i- 
Bagh park and pleasure grounds had once extended to the city gates ; “ they Avere 
enclosed By a high aatiII, avIucIi is noAv in ruins ; little of the gardens remain except 
Broken fountains, aipieduets and a feAv tree>, — 'Oine of foreign appearance. 'I'lie 

^ Wicquet'orr, dc Id relation da Vo\j<tgc^ torn. 11, ]l 143. 

- Theveiiot, 7’?Ta*(7.v, part III, p. 10. 
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zaiiaua, or Sultana’s palace was situated at a little distance from the royal mansi(,>u, 
oil the hank of the Sabliraiuati, with separate baths, gardens and fonatains. It is 
now known as the Clihota Shah-id)aglp and is the official resilience of the ^5uperin- 
tendeiit of Police. The apartments for the officers and attendants of the court 
were still further detached Everything indicates the taste and judgment of 
Shah Jalian in planning this lovely retreat from the cares of royalty. It now 
exhibits a scene of solitude and ruin, except the palace itself. The zanana seems 
to have been intended to accommodate a great number of females.'’ Further, he 
adds that the grounds still boasted of ‘‘some noble cypresses, cedars, palinetos, 
sandal, and cassia trees with mango, tamarind and other spreading fruitArees, and 
large and s?nall artueducts, admirably contrived for conveying water to every tree 
and bed in the garden.”^ 

The Plate LTII. shows the style of this royal garden house. The whole is raised 
on a sunk storey of Tali-lilidnas or cellars, which form cool retreats during the hot 

days in April and 31ay. Over these the palace rises in a large scjiiare block two 

storeys in height, with a third storey over the front only. The hall is a very fine 

apartment, the walls divided by deep recesses — four on each side, with two 
doors in each end — front and back — and another recess l^etween each of these. In 
the woiNp of Forbes, — “The saloon, spacious and lofty as the building, Avas a fine 
room; the Avail coATred Avith shell chunara,” or Avhite stucco, “j)olished like the 

finest marlde, and the ceiling painted in small compartments Avith much taste. The 
angular recesses lead to eight small octagon rooms, four below and as many aboA-e, 
with separate stairs to each : they are finished in the same style as the saloon, the 
Avails like alabaster and the ceilings neatly embossed. The flat roof commands an 
extensive prospect, the suljstructlons form a cool retreat under the saloon and a 
surromiding platform, ornamented Avith small canals and fountains. These substruc- 
tions are on a level Avith the fl(jAAxu*-gai'deu, Avliich reached to the riAmr ; eAmrything 
appear^, to haA^e ])eeu elegant and splendid. It Avas during the reign of Shah Jahaii 
that architectural taste in the iLdiammadau structures of India attained its acme.” 

About ISdo the tAvo Avings on the terrace and some other additions AAmre made 
by ill*. A illiams of the CiAul Service. “ Hoav far this alteration Avas an improvement 
is very doubtful,” ilr. Vaupell remarked,-~adding that it had “entirely changed the 
character of the buildingd’^ It is now the official residence of the district judge. 

In the great flr)od of 1875, the strong stone Avail Avhich prevents the river from 
passing south towards the city was slightly injured, and sand Avas Avashed OAmr it, 
covering and destroying tlie garden beiF. Since this flood the Avater is much deeper 
and th(‘ current much stronger along the base of the aa^uII than before.'^ 

A‘7uai Kuax’s Palack, xow Tur Jail. 

Among* the sixty viceroys ajjjioiuted liy the iliighal JAnperors betAveen the 
conipu'^t of the country by Akbar and 1^48, when tlie ilaratluis seized the province, 

^ Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, 2d ed. vol. 11, pp. *^0o-6. 

-Bomba// Geofjraph. Soc, Trans,, vol. VIE p. 110. 

" Bomba// Gazetteer^ voJ. lY, p. 0^3. 
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few were S(j etHeieiit as Alir IMuliaiumad Ijiujir, the l)r(jther of Asaf Khan JiVlar Beg, 
who hi lOf'O had l)eeii lioiioured hy tlie Emperor Jaliaiigir with the mansah of lOOO 
and the title of Tradat Khan, had the olfiee of A'izarat Kull conferred on him h»v Shfdi 
Jahau in 1G2S, and two years later received the title of A'ziiii Khan. He was 
governor of Bengal when the English obtained permission to trade at Pipli on the 
Orissa coast in 1G3-1, and was selects^d as viceroy of Gujarat by the Emperor Sluih 
•Talian at tin* close of IGoo, when the native chiefs and predatory tribes were holding 
that province in a state of turmoil, and he at once adnpted firm and even severe 
measures. To ensure peace he fortified posts ivherever they seemed recpiired, as at 
‘Azimabad and Khalilaliad in the Koli country, at Shahapnr, near Ghuda Ranpur 
in the Dhandhiika district, and in fact all over tlio country of the Kolis and Kathis. 
From this circumstance A‘zim or A‘zam Khan came to be nicknamed L ddi or the 
White Ant, 1130011 Iniilds its house wdierever it goes. He was apparently of Persian 
origin, born in J57G, he died at Janupur in IGdU. 

What is the ]jresent jail was built by this A‘zim Khan as a residence, and it is 
still spoken of as his palace. It stands at the south-east corner of the Bhadr aliont 
330 yards to the west of the Tin Harwaza. The xilaii (Plate LA'III) shows that it 
consists of amain block 2BI feet wide Ijy 240 deep, with an extension on the north 
side through which is a passage into the Bhadr or fort, and another addition extending 
250 feet to the south, which abuts on the front wall. 

The structure (I’late EVIIj has a handsome entrance on the east face about 

18 feet high, leading into a very elegant octagonal hall 374 feet across, in the 
upper storey of 1140011 is a gallery facial in front liy a low lialcony breast-work 
of open cut stone. Each -section of the gallery is roofed by a cupola ivhose marble 
checpiering is concealed l)y coatings of ivhitewash. The ivalls are ornamented in 
plaster pattenm. Beyond this hall i' a large court 15G feet ivide by 146 deep, 

surrounded by rooms in two sttirevs, now converted into cells for the prisoners, 

those on the left or south- side lieing used as the hospital and female wards. 

Gv<‘r the entrance is a magnilociuent Persian inscription stating that “this 
mansion (.svn-u’c) like which the vision of the age has not seen the ecpial, was erected 
in the reign of Shalijahan Shahab-aJ-din Aluhanimad. by the lirave A‘zini Khan, 
the source of justice, whose swurd is the soul of the kingdom, an edifice *Avhose 
height towi'i's above 8aturn in the sky — its lieauty and grace is like to paradise, and 
is worthy that Ridviin (the gatekingier of paradise) should lie its porter. The sara’e 
and pahu-e l»eing coiuph'tcd liy order of the Khaii of Justice (’rnT) the jewel of men, 
I asked eidio for its idironograin. when the invisible herald replied — ‘tin- jJace of 
goodness and bmielicence ’ ’ — iinithchi uIkiw u dosan). Ihe numerical valin-s of the 

h'tters in which give 1(117 A.H. or IG-b A.D. 

it was during A'ziin Khan's own time that the Holstein traveller Alaiulelslo 
visited India, and Avas twdcc received by ‘Azam Klian in 1638, apiiaivntly in the 
Iialace wdiich he luul liuilt only a yi'ar or two previously. After visiting the fort, 
he says, the English agent and he “entered, also from the Alaidiin Shah” or area 
between tlie Tripoli or triple gateway and the Bhadr, “a mansion built ol brick 
Avhich is called the Royal Palace. Gver the entrance extends a corridor for the 

u 2 
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music of violins, hautboys and bagpipes, Avliicli are played at morning, noon, evening 
and midnight, as in Persia,” &c. All the apartments of this mansion “were beautiful, 
gilt and painted in distemper, in the fashion of the country; but more satisfactory 
to such as take delight in variety of colours than to those who seek it in invention 
or in exactness of proj)ortion.”‘ 

AVrcdiitecturally, it is a really fine luulding, though what the internal arrange- 
ments exactly were in the seventeenth century may not now be quite clear ; the 
plans >how the present arrangements of the two storeys, as it has been adapted 
to the requirements of a prison. Thevenot,' about thirty years after its erection, 
mentions “a caravansary, a great ornament to the square” with its gate on the 
south; but he speaks also of “the palace belonging to the king” here. It was at 
a later date turned into a inadrasa or college, and under the iMaratlids (175.3-1820j 
it was occupied as the residence of one of their military chiefs, Avhilst lastly, under 
the British (1820) it was turned into a jail and still continues to be used as such. 

^ Wicqiiefort, Srltte^ tom. II, p, 13o. The Bombay/ Gazetteer says Mandelslo does not mention 
the palace — A"ol. IV. p. 274 u. 

- Thevenot, Travels, tr. hy A. Lovell, part III, p. 9, 
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CHAP T E E Xir. 

MOSQUE AXE T():\[13 OF SHUJA’AT KHAN, AND HIDAYAT 

DAKHSH MADE AS A. 

Plates LXII to LXY. 

rl'lHE masjid of X^awdb Sluija’at Kliaa stauds on the west side of the road leading 

north from the Karauj to the Itlirzapur ward, and is about 120 yards north-east 
from the Lai Darwaza of the Bhadr. 

Kartalab Klian appears to have succeeded Sardar Khan as governor of Sorath 
in 1085, hut very .>0011 afterwards, on the death of Mukhtar Khan in lOSG, he was 
raised to the post of viceroy, being tlie thirty-ninth in succession, with kbdiaminad 
Tahir as his minister. In addition to Gujarat he was also placed in charge of 
Jodhpur. In 108'J, wliilst he was on his way to Jodhpur, the troops in Alimadabad 
grew mutinous, when he immediately returned and by his lirmness promptly restored 
order. His conduct so pleased the Emperor ‘Alamgir that he bestowed on him the 
title of Shuja’at Khan. He was an able ruler, and for iifteen years held the office 
of viceroy at a critical period, till his death, which, according to the Mirat-1 Ahmadi, 
occurred in 1703, but the inscription on his tomb here — without indicating his name 
says, “date of the decease, Thursday the llth of the month Safar in the year 1113 
of the Hijra,’’ which corresponded to 21st Jidy, ITOl. 

The moscpie stands behind an open court about 80 feet by 70, and measures 
73 feet by 11 over the walls ; to the north of it, in an area aboxct 10() feet scpxare, 
is the MactlTara or t<nnb, and to the south — in an enclosure about 110 feet deepi by 100 
from east to west was a building containing many separate rooms roixnd an 0 ]Ten court — 
variously styled a murnffar IJtdiia or restdiouse, a madmsa or college, and a palace. 
The rooms have now Ixeen converted by the Muhammadan Panch into small dwellings 
in order to raise an income, and are let to low people, including Goanese servants, 
who keep the place in a lilthy condition. 

The whole site occupies 1133 square yards, t)f which the moscpie xvith its court 
covers 1150. 

The mosque and tomb are built of britlc, and, with those of Sardar Khan, are 
almost the only structures cif that material in the city that can pretend to any 
magnihcence. The ablution tank in the front court was once lined with marble 
slabs, but they have hmg since been all removed (see Plates LXII, LXIIl). 

The mosque is of the Indian Saracenic style, with live arched openings in front, 
the central one being tin' largest — 1) feet b inches wide and 12 feet Id inches high 
to the apex of tlu“ anlt ; the other four each measure 7 leet 3 inches wide lyv 10 feet 
in height. Two Mender minarets are attached to the hq'ade — three bays apart — ami 
ai’e of similar pattern to those of Nawal) Sardar Khan s inoscpTe, being tictagonal 
and of four stotx'y'. I’lte stair u]) to the roof is in the south wall. The roof is 
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supported inside by eigiit square piers connected l)y pointed arches, and has tliree- 
bulbous domes of the form prevalent in Xorthern India and Sindh in the seventeenth 
century, vdiich are tvanting in the expression of restful stability so marked in the 
earlier hemispherical form (Plate LXII). 

The walls and jDiers are wainscotted with marble to a height of about 7 feet 
and aljove plastered with line lime, perfectly white and so carefully poli>hed as to 
rival marble or ivory in smoothness and brilliancy. The floor is of white and yellow 
marble wrought in coiiiparfments, in the pattern of a number of viusaUus, jui-natiids, 
or prayer-mats, divided from one another by parti-coloured mosaics. These features 
gave rise to its being- popularly known as the “ivory” and the “marble mosque.” 

The miln'dbs, of Avhich thei’e are five, are very plain but highly finished, and 
over the central one is a Persian inscription containjug the Muhammadan creed and 
the date A.H. 1107, corresponding to 1095-90, AAdren the moscpie would be finished. ‘ 

The mimbar is of yelloAV marble and of three steps, as all pulpits iu the time 
of Aurahgzib Avere formed. Perforated AvindoAvs are over the mihrdhs and differ 
iu character from those in the earlier mosques. 

To the north of the moscpie is a nearly sc[uare enclosure in AA'hich stands the 
maqlxira or ixiiiza upon a raised platform 54 feet scj^uare. It has tAventy piers in 
the A'erandah that surrounds it, connected by arches in the fapades and AA'ith the 
chamber containing the tomb. This room, about 28 feet square outside and 21 feet 
inside, IS coA’ered by a good-sized dome and has four smaller ones at the corners ; 
it contains one tomb only, on AAdiich is the inscription already quoted. The floor 
AA as of maible but is uoaa much destroyed, and the plastering on the Avails is gone. 
Behind this is a small raiiza, close upon the AA’all of the court and much dilapidated, 
in AA'hich it is said a daughter of XaAA'ab Shuja’at Khan Avas buried.' 

This mosque is claimed by the Shiah sect of Muhammadans, Avho, though the 
pi edominaiit sect in leisia, aie in a small minority in India, but are largeli' pi*eA'alent 
ill Audh. Their peculiar practices, hoAvcAer, have been popularised among the 
Sunni sect in many localities. They deny the title to the Imamate of ‘Abu Bakr, 
b mar, and Usman, and claim ‘Ali the husband of Fatimah as the first legitimate 
Imam or Khalifah. 


Tim IIidIyat Bakhsh Madrasa and QazI’s Mosi^ue. 


Plates LXIV, LXT. 

The ■Madrasa-i-Hidayat Bakhsh, formerly kiioAA'ii as the Qazi’s Mamlir-sala, is on 
the south side of the Oliphaiit Koad in the Astodiya quarter, about three hundred 
yards west from Dastur Khan’s masjid and close to the f'ity Qazi’s moscpie, Avhich 
indeed may be regarded as part of the group which occupies an area now reduced 
to 1120 square yards-much of the original land having been privately appropriated. 


^ A/’c/i. Sur, Ind. vol. II, p, 10. 

- H. Brigg.--, Cities of Gujarashtra, p. 222, lia> given a tolerabiy good plan 
his scale is too .small for the sketch; instead of “100 feel,” it ought to l)e about 


of this whole grou]), oniy 
72 feet to the inch. 
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Tlie Aliniaflabad (^azl’s iu(js(|ue is a very small stone building of tlie beginning 
of the eighteenth eentniy. It has eight \viud(jAVS, of AAdiich two in each end and two 
ill front reach to tlie hoar, whilst the* two in the back are smaller and nearly square ; 
these as well as the mihrah appear to have been carried off from some earlier 
structure. It has an in^icription giving the date. The Hidayat Bakhsh i\Ioscpie' was 
built aliout A.D. 1090 liy i\Iuhaunnad Akrani-ad-din, styled Shaikh -al-Islani Khan,' 
the Sadr-subhah of Ahinadribad, who built the inadrasa and inasjid at an expenditure 
of 1,24,000 rupiees and whose marble toinl) stands in the court. The moscpie 
(Plates LXIV and LXY) is built of stone and brick, much in the general style of 
Shuja’at Khan’s, with live bay:, in length having lofty Saracenic arches in the facade. 
The length inside is 00 feet and the de})th 301, feet Avithin the front piers, and the 
area is divided into three aisles lyv the pillars, AA'hich are all connected by arches. 
The roof has three domes of the nsnal form over the central aisle, AAdiilst the other 


scpiares have coved njofs. 


There are three mihrah^, of Avlilch the central one and the Ioav mimhar are in a 
recess. In the back Avail are tAA'o windows, and in each end three, all above the 
level of the spring of the arching and are perforated in unique designs. The minarets 
are solid octagons after the style of those on bhnja at Khan s. 


To the ea^t is a Availed enclosure containing the marble tombs of ^lanlanii 
Xur-ad-clin Sidi — tor AAdioiu tlie college was built — and of Qazi dlnhaininad Xizam-acZ-din 
Khan, the first Qazi of Ahmadiiliad city, Aidio died A.H. 1105 (A.D. 1752) at the age 
of 111 lunar years. These are under a small Avooden shed, and to the Avest of it 
are the tombs of Qazi kluliaminad Rnkhn-al-Haq— with an inscription— and of Qazi 
Mnhauimad Saleh — both of marlilc. 


The mosque stands in a large court snrroiuided by arched rooms intended for the 
residence of the madrasa students— Init they are now much dilapidated and are 
occupied by llarwadl dyers, who ply their occupation in the court, which is imcared 
ior. To the soutli and Avest ^ides of the enclosures over the tomlis, low rooms have 
lieeu built Avitbiu the last tAventy or twenty-live years by the Qazi avIio Imlds the 
property, ciiid tlie Avliole reiiteil to occnpuut::'. 

For the support of this madrasa three villages were originally assigned— one in 
Champanir diArict, one in Kadi pargana and the third in Pattan pargana along Avitli 
an allnwancm of 2 rupees Imm Al.miad Shah's Laiigarkhana or almshouse. Xothuig 

iioAV r 


•eiaaiiis of thes(> endoAviuent, 


1 

o 


Cairo, 

3 


Hiilayat bakhsh means ,i 

Sliaikh al*I>laui is a title »iveii to 
&c. This Muhaniioad Akraiii 
J, F, Feniaiuloz, in C'rawlev^Boevey 


ruidanee,*' teacliiug.” 

the ehief Maulavl or Qazi of the cities of 
a dixhple of Ilazrat Mauiaua Nur ad-diii Saheh. 
■'s Sriivmc, App. pp. xliv, xIt, 


Daiiiaseus, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OTHEE MOSQUES AXI) TOMBS IX THE CITY. 

T here ai'e many other mosques and tombs both ■within and 'without the ■walls 
of A\hniadabad that have not been noticed in the preceding account, but of 
Avhicli some such notes as the follo'wing may be found usehd. It would be impossible 
to classify them chronologically, and probably a sort of topographical arrangement 
may be found even more useful.’ Accordingly, they will be taken in order generally 
from the north of the city toward the south. 

1. Gaxj Txayat Shah’s Mt)SQUE. 

Xang Sara, Gaga Xasa, or Ganj Tnayat Shah’s masjid is close to the Shahpur 
gate, on the west side of the street, and, though of brick and mortar, it appears to 
have been of some architectural pretensions. It was built in the time of Mahmud 
Shah III (1537-1554) in honour of Ganj Tnayat. It has five brick qiblas and an 
inscription on a marble tablet over the central one, but the building has for long been 
roofless and ruined. The inscription reads thus : — 

“The confider in the gracious Allah, — Xasir-acZ-duiiya wa’d-din Abul Eath Mahmud 
Shah, son of Latif Shah, son of Muzaffar Shah, sou of Mahmud Shah, son of 
Muhammad Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, son of Muzaffar 
Shah the SulEin. For the purpose of worship Shams Khan built the masjid : the 
year nine hundred and (forty?) six was found to be the date of the building 
(A.D. I530-40\ Written by ‘Abdu'l-Haiy.” 

The area of the site is 1094 square yards. {Lists of Antiquarian Remains, 
]). ICO, Xo. 74 and p. 251 ; or Revised Lists, p. 74, Xo. 47 and p. 297).' 

2. Chami'a-kI Masjid ix Shahpcr. 

About 80 yards south from the preceding, on the west >ide of the Shahpur 
cakla, is a small mosque built of brick with a tiled roof and having three plain 

* The following note.- are largely based on the statements of Hr. J. F. Fernandez, Deputy Collector and 
C ty Hagistrate, forming Apiiendis C (pp. xix-lix) to A. W. Ci-aw'ey-Boevey"s Sc hi- me for the protection 
and eoiiscr ration of Antient BiiihUni/r ot Ahmedohad (1886j. The tabular form of arrangement there 
a lopted IS not .suited for general use and is quite different from Mr. Cravvley-Boevey's own arrangement 
(App. B. pp. v-xvii) : in the Lists of Antiijanrian Hemains in the Boiuhinj Presidenn/ as revi>cd by 
Mr. Cousens ami .supplemented from the above, another order has beeti followed, but it is also irregular. The 
[irineijwl .structnre.s having been aiready describeil. tlie arrangement here employed api)lies only to the 
remtiiuder ; and of the'e, several of little account have beeti omitted. There is considerable unoertainty, too, 
about the correct tiames of many of them. 

lor brevity, the references to the Lists of Antiijnarian Hemains in the Bondnnj I'rcsidenvi) (1H8.5) 
at\d the 'tune Lists as jciised by Mr. Cousens (]897j will be referred to below as L. and 7?./.^ 
respectively. 
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iiiihrcihs ill the liack ■wall. On the survey map it is styled Shahpur inoscpie, l)Ui 
from an old tdianipa tree in the court it is locally known as the C'hampa ki masjid. 
It is said to have been first erected about A.H. 1120 or A.Il. 1515, by Makhdum 
Jamfil-ad-din Jaminau Shah, whose tomb (now dilapidated) stands on the west side 
of the Sdbhramati in the village bounds of Xaurangapara.^ The original masjid has 
entirely disappeared. 

o. IviiAKATi Masjid. 

The Kharati masjid inside and on the west of the Delhi gate, ivhich is half a 
mile to the east of the Shahpur gate, is a very small l)riek structure roofed with 
tiles. It contains an inscription of four lines on a marble slal), but this may have 
been brought from elsewhere. It begins with a cpaotation from the {hnnt, 
sura Ixxii, v. 18, followed liy the usual saying of the prophet about the house in 
paradise; then the statement; — ‘‘The erection of this blessed Jami' masjid {icas) in 
the reign of the ruling Sultan Xasir-ad-dunya -wa’d-din AIdu’ 1 Fath Mahmud Shah, 
son of Muhammad Shah, &c. . . . may Allah perpetuate his kingdom ! — by the 
worshipper hoping for the mercy of Allah, the Malik Malik Ghani . . . Sultani 
Avho received broni his most exalted majesty the title of MalikuT-barr and 
Qa'wam-aTmulk — niay his exaltation be permanent! — desirous of the approliatiuii 
of Allah and craving his abundant reAvard. On the sixth of Dhu’l-Qa’dah in the 
A'ear 880,” i.c. Saturday, 3rd March, 1476. 


4. Badsiiah Sayvid’s Masjid. 

Badslndi Sayyid’s or Xagina Pol masjid is a small moscpie of brick and mortar 
in the Daryapur c^uarter, about a hundred yards east of the Daryapur chakla. Part 
of the entrance is of stone and the moscpie is kept up and used 1jy the people of 
the district. There are tombs in an enclosure aliout eighteen yards distant, among 
the houses on the opposite or north side of the street AAdiicli must liaA’e originally 
belonged to this moscpie. The site iioav claimed for it is ciiily the ground on Avhich 
it stands, measuring III scpiare yards. (Ji.L., p. <0, Xo. 85.) 


0 . 


5Iira Sayyid ‘Aid's Masjid. 


Iklira Sayyid ‘All’s or Miraiia Chhulani Masjid in LmisaAvada, south of Jordan 
road and about 230 yards south from the Path dlasjid, is dilapidated, but has a 
good entrance ; it is a plain stone structure, and has several tombs in front. Ihe 
g’round measures (putt' a cpiarter of an acre but has been encioached upon, dliia 
Sayyid ‘Ali died about the end of the llfteenth century and Avas buried at I iiao 
near Unjliii in north Gujariit, Avhere his tomb is much frecpiented as a place of 
pilgrimage by tin' Muhainiiiadaiis. {li.L., Xcis. 2i and lO.) 

1 This mosque is not meutioned in Mr. Fernandez's enumeration. The Rev. Geo. F. Taylor ohlainea 
pan of the above -letails for me from FariO-a^/-(lin Cbislitl. the nephew of Qan Siilah-atZ-ain Chi^hti 
of Shahpur. 
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6. MiYAX MlTIAiniAD HrSAIN’s Ma.sJID. 

IMiyAu ]iluluuninAil Ht-HaIii's ilasjid, also known as Dada Miyan s, otlici \\ ir?t-* calUal 
RoJiau Pir, is Jiear Cliandaii Talavdi, south of Jordan road and about JJO yards 
s(juth-easi ITuiii Padshah Sayyid’s. It is a good family mosque built of brick, about 
the la-t quarter of the eighteeutli century. Dada Jliya'i rvas the son of Sayyid 
Mustafa, and great-grandfather of Xaral Husain Shahab-ad-din to whom a sunad of 
possession was granted in 1S79. The AA'alls are ornamented AA'ith car\'ed arches; 
the pillar-, are of cai'A’ed Avood, connected by AA'ooAleii arches Avith ear\'ed panels. In 
the iuiiia are Imried Dada Miyah JIash-heddi and his younger brother Ghulam 
Xalii. ( >11 the other side is a second rauza containing the tombs of SayyiJ Jlusfafa 
and other members of the family. dJie buildings occupy a site of 710 scpiare yards, 
but are liacily kejit. (Z?.L., Xo. 73.) 

7. Haji Saiieb’s Masjid. 

Haji Saheb's or Haji Sakhi’s Masjid in Lai Bawa’s TekrJ in Daryapur, about 
130 yards S.S.W. from the preceding, is a brick moscpie of about the middle of the 
seA'cnteenth century, uoaa' in a dilapidated condition, and part has been AA'alled off as 
a dwelling. To the north-east lie the tombs of Haji Sakhi and Shah Xur, of plain 
marl Je, under a canojiy supported on carA'ed AA'ooden pillars —also decayed. On the 
east i.'- a large graA'eyard AAuth many tombs. In the surAmy of 1S24 the ground 
helonging to this mosque measured I5GI square yards, but since then 385 square 
yard- of it liaA-e been taken possession of as prmite property. (/?.L., p. 76, Xo. 73.) 

8. ‘Abdulla Razzaq’s Rauza and Masjid. 

‘Abdul Razzaq or ‘Abdulla Razzaq’s Jiuiiza and Jlasjid are on the road leading 
from Dhalgarwa la to PopatiaAA'ad and about SO yards AAmst from Haji Saheb’s masjid. 
The mo-que is a small plain stone-built one, AA'ith marble flooring. The llauzd is 
octagonal and domed, AA'ith Aialls of perforated stone, but all AA'hitewashed. It is the 
burial-place (J' ‘Abrln’l Razzaq, and the tomb is of marble, though the rest is uoaa' of 
brick and mortar, ljut sliaded liy a handsome AA'ooden canopy. Close to it is a 
DiA'ankhaiia, tluA terrace of AA’hich forms a A'erandah to a priA’ate dAA'elling built OA'er tAA'o 
gruA'c^. A large part of the laiika of the Masjid lies outside the present enclosure, and 
the area, mjw (jnly of 47(j square yards, has been much contracted from encroachments 
and probably by sales. An alloAA’ance of one rupee per annum is made from the 
collector '- tr(‘auiry. I nun the lands and houses belonging to the mosque and rauza 
die hiJder dcriA'c.-) an income of 3<)0 to 350 rupees per annum. In the A'illage of 
Sherkotda al-o, land mea-uring nearly fn'c and a half acres belongs to this establishment, 
and is a— e-sed at 68 rupt-es, fait pays only 151, rupees as (pdt-rent. It AA'as granted 
by SaiiaiJ to .\ms Bibj, aa'Iio died in 18.8.3, AA'hen the pro2)erty aa'us entered in name of the 
Panchayat ; the manager of the luinzu, hoAA'CA'er, enjoys the usu.fj'uct, the iMuhammadan 
Paiiehayai paying the (piit-rent. Ihere aa'ci’c besidt's 1-3 acres 3.1 roods Ixdonging to it 
our-ide the Kalupur gate, A\-hich aa'us taken up aa'Iiou 8ir Th. C. Hoj)e laid out the 
IiiulAA'ay -uburl) in 1.863-63. The conipensatiou for the land aaus setthal at Rs. 3850, 
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Imt Arns (Icinaiulf'il land in excLaii.i^'e and rtd'u.^ed tlie money. Tlii^ liad aceinrudated 
in ISSd to Hs. TToS, ])ai-tly iuve-;1ed in Govermiient securities. i/A A., No. dS. - 


J’ii;-[ 1 )A.sTGii;'.s dlASJii! and PiArzA. 

I’lr-i i'asloirN Masjid and viiiiki are in the (Iliikaiita road, iieai' Dayahhai s wadi, 
alxmt lit) yards s(»uth from iMnlirdl-z Klianh ina^jid. Tlie i\Ja>iid here ha^ entindy 
di.sappearcd and tin* site lus lieeii hnilt oveie whiht the )'niiza i-' in a dilapidated 
condition ; the arclu's on the east and west hav«‘ heeu idled in hy a wall, and tlie ■']>ac('-' 
converted into rooms, '['lie title Idr-i-1 )asteir is a name applied to Sayyid h\hdn 1 
Qadir al-dilani, tin' lainons saint ol ISaghdad (A.D. lOeS-llEti) and lonnder ol the 
(hrdiriyah order ol la([irs, the most popidar sect ol ascetics among the Snnnis of Asia. 

The area is 11(1-3 spnarc yards, hut much of the ground lormerly attaclieil has heen 
lost, and part (jf the Tanka or reservoir of the Ivlasjid is iiuw in an adjoining property. 
(R.L., Xo. (37.) 


10. Pii; hAzhcsHAll’s dlA.sJTU AND PiAUZA. 

Wahidshah Pir’s, otherwise called Pir A azirshali s Alasjid and Pcofp', is in the 
Alirzapnr cpiarter, IGO yards south-west from the English chnrc-h and ahont 100 yards 
north-east of the Alirzapnr (jneen’s rnoscpie. It is a small one and, with the /<//(<,// 
formed lyv a few arches roofed in with onter walls, is of Ijrick and mortar with no 
architeetnral claims. Al'ahid Sln'di, who died ahont ITSOAlO. is repntml to have heeu 
a man of piety, and his toinh in the I^iiuza is canopied and held in great veneration hv 
Alnlianimadans who vi-it it from distant places. A\ ithin the ein-losure, which has an 
area of 110(3 square yards, are a few houses wdiicli. with a piece of land attached to ttie 
raiiza, yield an inciane from which repairs and upkeep are provided. - P.L., Xo. UD. • 


11. SiiAiT ‘Aim-At. FaTii's AfAs.jin ix SiLUiruR. 

Shah ‘Alid-al Path's Alasjid, in the Shahpnr quarter, south of the nulls, and d2D yaols 
north of Sayyid ‘Ak.m-arhdin's masjid, has a site measuring 17-3(3 wpiare .vaisP. and is 
entered in the regXters as n-ugf property, no name heiiig inentiomHl as manager or 
holder. The inosipie is small hut massive and perfeetly ]:)lain, with nvo Gender 
minarets, and the donuw are sunnoanted hy finiaP. It has three qihUs. The interior 
is Avhitewashed and daul:(>d in places with green, yellow and hlue. The and /me: 
are in good repair, and the inosquo is kept np hy the AInhaimnadan ivorkers .,f the 
adjoining- mills of the Spinniug and Weaving Company. Rooms are attached, Cue 
end^ ul til*' ior re^iuonco. 

C)n tin' area to the north-east arc tuinlis in good preservation, am mg Avhicli n 
that of ‘Ahilal Path. The land to the I'ast and south, measuring 31 nerclie^. i^ l,cld 
on summary sctllmnent tenure hy a Alnsahmin who prules-es^ to he the Imld-r of 
the mos(|m', hut he s]>euds no part of the income on the huilding. 


13. Sii\n ‘Aiual WaihPPs AIa.gtip axo Rauza. 

Shah ‘Ahil-al Wilhliah's Ahnjid ami Jhoqn arc' in Kiianpnr, 
without any ('utiam-c' to it. and ah, ait iTD yards east from tie 


in a Sf-nlii'lp'l 
nR'''S'']nn (*1 Say'citl 
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■Alaui-aJ-Jin. The nio^^que had almost disappeared twenty years ago, hut was being 
replaced by a modern structure, altogether out of keeping AS’ith the Eauzas. 

The raiiza of Shah ‘Abd-al AVahhab is to the east of the mosque and innst have 

once been a somewhat imposing building. The central area is domed on arc-hes and 
tile surrounding double colonnade is roofed by smaller domes on numerous stone 
columns : lint the wTiole structure has fallen into decay, the marble has disappeared 
from the tomb, and the canopy over it — similar to that OA’er the tomb of Shah 
AAhij’ih-ad-din — wdiich must have cost a large sum, is also dilapidated. The shrine 

i:;, highly venerated and on certain days it is visited by Hindus as well as 

diusalnians. The mosque w'as to the Avest of it, and near it to the north-west 

stands the lianza of Shah Ghyas-ad-din, the father of Shah ‘Abd-al Wahhab, and of 
Sayvid ‘Abdu 1 Jalil, the grandson of the latter. Though plain and much ruined, it 
appears to have been once a fine building. In the mosque Avere a number of 
inscriptions on marble slabs containing usual r[uotations from the Qordn, one 
mentioning the hauza of Shah Ghyas-ad-din and his son Malik Sarirat Sayvid 

Jalil, AAdiilst another mentions the death of Rukn-al-haqq in A.H. 1200 or A.I). 178(1. 
'Ihe area belonging to these buildings in 1821 extended to 2 acres 3 roods and 

18 perches : since then a small portion has been appropriated as private property 

and another for roads, leaAung 2 acres 1 rood and 29 perches. (L., p. ICO, Xo. CC, 
and pp. 2G2-3 ; E.L., Xo. 40, and p. 308.) 


13. Xaavab Shahjahan Kiiax axd Moaiin IvHax’s Masjid, &c. 

XaAvab Shahjahan Khan and Momin Khan’s Masjid and ‘Alikhan’s Masjid were 
situated about 330 yards from the Mirzapur Rani RupaAmti Mosque and half that 
distance east from the preceding. These buildings, up till about fifty years ago, 
^Acupied a laige aiea . but a lacpr scpiatted in it, assumed the position of oAvner, 
and then began selling the land. 

In 18G4 he sold an area of 2285 square yards to a Mrs. King, a Eurasian, 
Avho built a clAvellmg-house on it. Gradually she appropriated other portions and 
ienio\ed all the original structures except a small Mausoleum Avith perforated Avails, 
Imilt for a Muhammadan AA'ife of General Ballantyne, Avhich she used as a foAvl-house] 
after removing the tomb. On the ground she built other tAVO houses, and in 1874 
the ^poliatioim were finally confirmed by Mr. J. E. Oliphant, the Collector.' All that 
remains of the original property is a small enclosed graveyard Avith an area of 
150 .-,quare .yards, Avidiout any means of access to it. In the centre of this enclosure 
i-> a maible tomb AA'ith a headstone bearing an inscription in memory of Mirza 
Muhammad Ja far Kajm-acZ-daulah Salmi, alias Momin Khan, aaJio fi.gured largel.A’ 
in the struggh^s in Gujarat, with the MarMhas, and aaas fiftv-sevei'ith viceroy of 
Gujanit from 1738 till his death. He Avas the first of the XaAvabs of Cambav = 
and died 8th Muharram 1155 A.H., 1742 A.D. (E.L., Xo. 55.) 


^ C niwley-Boevev’s Sc/ic/zte, pp. f39-4(). 

- >ou-in-ldw Zimul Al.id-diu Najin Khuii ivns governor of Khuiiib.j till 174H, when he avu< 
j,o,-ouecl h,- lu., ImtLer-in-luw yiuf.dkhir Khf.n, who >ucecedca as Momin Khun 11, and ruled till 178.8 
Nu,un Khan .son Muhammad Qnli ..ur-oeeded as Moudn Khun III and died in GazCtrer, 

\ of. \ J., p, Zoo* 
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1-i. ^IiiUMVivn Sayviu’s ^Io.S(A’e. 

MiiluuuuiaJ Sayyid’s or the Cllukauta Masjid, aboat 170 yards srnitb of Pir 
Dastgir’.s, oil tlie .same road, is a private iiiOMpie lialougiuo- to the family of the 
Dattaivalas of Aluaadabad. A aiinful vas issued in (Ictolier 1SS3, to Xaiiha dliyafi 
iMiiluumiiad Afzal as owner. The site covers IdOS s(‘tiiare yards and in front it is 
studded with tombs of inemliers of the family of past times ; another portion is used 
as a firewood depot. {ILL., A’u. GO. ) 


15. Shaikh IIuhamaiad Jaiiip on 

MoRKI diASJID. 

Shaikh iNIuhammad Jahid or 
IMorki llasjid and Eauza in 
Ghikanta Road, stand about IdO 
yards south of the preceding. Of 
the inosc[ue a part of the back 
wall containing the fine central 
MihrdE is all that remains. The 
rauza is in fair preservation. The 
site coA'ers 797 square yards, but 
the ground to the north and east 
has been built OA’er Avith houses 
and shops bj* the Ranchayat. 

16. Rauz.a of Sayyid Abdlllaii 
‘ Idrcs in Jiiavepjwapa. 

The Rauza of Sayyid Hazrat 
Shams al-shanias Shaikh bin Abd- 
ullah aTIdrus in Jhaverhvada, 
lying about 220 yards to the east of 
tlie preceding, a fine inansoleuin 
o£ stone, of the nsiial domed type 
enclosed with perforated stone S. Rauza of Sayyid Shams-al-shamas Shaikh al'Iduu 



pauelleil screens, 
pany i ng i 1 1 u s t ra 1 1 on 
the faniilv of Savvid 


The aeconi- 

(Xo. 8) will host help to explain this hnildingu It belongs to 
ddrus or Edrus, and contains three large and two small tonih:?, 


the central one being that of the hrst Tdrus that came to India,' oyer Avlnch m a eamrpy 
inlaid lyith mother-of-pearl. Sayyid Abiibakr Tdrus, the ancestor of the idrus faindy, 
is said to liaye come to A esterii India in the sixteenth century oi in the leign of 


> Conf. Hopi' luul Fersussou's Archif. of Ahtmuhthad, Flare 92. 

2 The de^vemlants of “ that .uin of snio, .Savyhl Abuoakr ‘ Ldrus abandoued altogethemheir own land, 
and, attracted l.v the Sultan's (Mahin.'id III) benevolooee. settled at Ahroadabad."— d/odU-i-M/ra/nfar; in 
r.iyley’s p. 442. The illustration 9), with informatimr relatiiij; to it. I owe to the kindness 

of S.i'vvid F. Al.hbakr Elrm, a meral>er of the faniily and Huzur Deputy Collector, Ahmadalvid. 
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Malunu.l III and died iix 162.3. Tu liis lionoiir Mirza Sayyid Beg Built a mo.sque in 
Saxyidpura, Surat in 163.9. The Rauza liere is all udiiteAvaslied and is held hy the 
present Sayyid ‘Idriis ■who lives at Surat. In tlie okl survey of 1824, the ai’ea is stated 
at 3921 srpiare yards, of 'which 226 have since been declared private property, but 
from the sxirvc}' of 1803-07 i\Ir. Fernandez gives the area in ISSG as oidy 192G s(iuare 
yards.* 


17. QazI ‘Ali’s 21asjid, &c. 

IRisain Sayyid’s 21asj'id, known as Qazi ‘All’s Masjid in Pauchapati Road, at the 
entrance to the 31ug]ial Pol — on the outer side of the gate and lying about SO yards rvest 
from Sakar Khan’s masjid, is a small one, probaldy not the original structure, and is in 
charge of Sunni Bohras. On the other side of the entrance tu kliighal Pol stands a 
very old marble tomlx on an open platform wdiich probably rvas originally in the same 
area. [Tl.L., Xo. 7G.) 


18. Asiiraf Ki.Ax’s OIosque, &c. 

Ashraf Khan’s Masjid and Bada Miyah Saheb’s burial-place are in Xavi-Moholat 
and Suigara-pol in the Kalupur cpiarter, about a cpiarter of a mile south-south-east of 
the preceding and a hundred yards from the city wall. The original moscjue rvas 
biult by Ashraf Klian, a nolxle under Shah Qutluaf/-din, but has long since entirely 
disappeared ; and the Bohras, wdio ocvn it, have erected a mcdern brick structure on 
the site, with carved wooden pillars and ceiling. Part of the west wall is constructed 
with perforated stcuie slabs. The structure is whitexvashed and kept in good order. 
Built into the walls are t'wo inscriptions on marble slabs that must huA’e come from 
mo^cpies that have long since been destroyed ; the first is of the time of Ahmad Shah, 
and reads thus : — 

“ An atom of Thy grace, 0 cherisher of (thy) servants ! 

Is better than a thousand years of gifts and prayers. 

In the reign of the Khalifah of the age, ■who trusts in Allah and a.sks his help, Xasir-aeZ 
duiiya wa’cbdin AlnVl lath Ahmad, son of Muhammad Shah, son of Muzaffar Shah 
the Suhau— may his Khalifah be perpetuated and his clemency extended !— this house 
and noble graceful idace was built for Allah by the mean weak worshipper ‘Alamgir 
who hopes for the mei’cy of the creator. The 19th of the holy month Muharram the 
year 82G ” — 2 Itli Ifecember 1423. 

The other iimcription is on the wall on the right hand and belongs to the reign 
of Maluuiiil Shah I. It begins with the verse Qorun, s. Ixii, v. 18, and the usual 
saying ol the prophet about the “house in paradise,” and adds,-— “The work of the 
great Sultan, the defender of the world and of the religion, the iiossessor of victory — 
Mahmud, "on of iMuhammad Shah, sou of Ahmad Shah, sou of Muhammad Shfdi, 


* A. V. Cni'« l(-y-I!ofcvey‘^ jip. xlii. No. 86, anil Ixx^iv, No. 13 ; p 124, or L’.L., No. o7. 
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soii of ^Muzutl’ur Sliiili tlio Snlt-iu — may Allali perpetuate lus Khalifat ! . . . The 

eighteenth of the muiith Kiiluirraui in the year eight hundred uiucty-six ” (2iid 
Deeeniher 14110).^ 

To the north-east is the liaiiza of Sayyid Shauis-ad-din, tvitli a canopy orer 
the tonil). He is said to liave been a man of learning and piety who died about 
1735, and has since been recognised as a Pir. To the north-west of this rauza are 
two tombs in nichf^s : — the one ol hhah h\bd-al liassul Khoda Xoina, the pir of 
Shanis-aJ-din and father of I’ada Salieb Khoda Koma, who is buried in the other 
tomb ; he was the first pir of the -hinaga'lli Ka\Tal)s, and his sixth direct descendant 
was Savvit-l ’Al)d-al (hidr, alias Buwa dhyah — the pirzada in 1885. 

A permanent annual allowance of 155 rupees is drawn Iroiu the Collector s 
treasury for this mosque and nmro. Adjoining the mosque is a small low room 
where are buried iifteen h\hin — men very learned in diuhannnadan theologr . Jhe 
area belonging to this establishment is 1438 square yards. \L., p. IGO, Ko. 72; 
Ti.L., Ko. 45.) 

10. PiPAiAD Shau’s Mosque axd Rauza. 

Pirniad Shah’s moscpie and i'auzti are in -Jhaveriwada, near the civil hospital, on 
the way from Pankornaka to Ghikanta, and about liO yards south from Shaikh 
Muliammad dahid’s rauza. The mosque is of lirick, was erected about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, but is ot no merit. The rauza contains the grave of idrraad 
Shah, and is well looked after ; it is the principal inasjid of the Sunni bohias, and 
the site has an area of an acre and 113 square yards ; but possesses altogether 
ground of the extent of 2 acres 2 roods and 35 perches,--only 274 square yards 
having lieen alienated since 1824. Behind the I'aiiza i> another of Bada Mb ah 
Saheb — built of brick, of effective appearance, with a small mined mosque ha\ing 
a Bivankhana used as a divelling. It has a site measuring 090 square yards 

(R.L., Ko. 81'. 


20. Shaikh dloiiAiJiiAD ChishtI’s Rauza. 

Shaikh Muhammad Chisliti's, otherwise called Shaikh Ahmad Chishti's rauza, in a 
secluded corner, olf Patwasheri KlnK Bhzar, is a line domed brick structure con- 
taining three tombs tvith lour arched doorways, and possibly has originally belonged 
to a mostiue of which the site is now built over, leaving only 48 square yards for 
the rauza. 

21. Bawa Aumao’.s Masjiii. 

Buwa Ah.nad’s (or Adham’s) dlasjid in Salopos Road is to ihe west ol Malik 
Shaban’s in Kluis Bazar. Tlie original lias tlisappeared, and a pour sub.'-titnte uith a 

. 277 2oS ; or Ji.l... p. o0:3. 


1 Lias, pp. 
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q'thla, has been erected on the site. The raiizci is also a small tiled bnilding in 
memory of one of the twelve babas who are said to have aided the four Ahmads at 
the founding of the city, Tuesday, ord March, 1411 A.D.^ 

22. ‘AlEF (or AilTMAD) MlRTAZa’s dlASJin. 

‘Alef or A^hmad Murtaza's masjid in Klias Bazar, near the Karahj and across 
the street to the south-rvest of Malik Sha ban’s, is a small building- on a high plinth, 
originally built, it is said, about the same time as the Jami’ Masjid, and was linished 
in the fifteenth century. It is in use and in good repair. The dwarf minarets have 
been renewed. The property extends to 512 scpiare yards. 


23. Rao Mandalik’s Tomb. 

The tomb of Khan Jahau or Rao Manclalik of Sorath, who was defeated by 
Mahmud Baiqara about 1472 and accepted Muhammadanism^ is in the Ivandoi 01 at the 
commencement of Kalupur Road from Maiiik-chauk, on the right side going eastAvards. 
It is a small room about 8 feet scpiare, part of ivhich is let. The shrine is still A*enerated 
and flowers placed on fhe tondi daily. 


24. Galiyar.Ts Masjid axd PIr Kaaial’s Graveyard. 

These are on the AYay from Khadiya Chauki to XaA’a Darwaza, about 80 and 
100 yards north-Avest of Sarangpur masjid, and 50 yards apart. The original name 
of this hne little moscpie is lost : it is peculiar in style — the entrance is surmounted 
bj* a finely carved sfone arch. It must have stood in a large enclosure, as there is 
reason to believe that Pir Kamfd’s graveyard formed part of it ; but it has been entirely 
built over on the south and east right up to the sen. In the graveyard enclosure, now 
measuring only G6 scpiare yards, are three tombs, tAA'O of them still of marble, said to 
be of the time of Shah ‘Alam, and held in A'eneration by the Bohra sect of Musalmans, 
— cleA-otions being paid at them on the occasions of AA'ecldings, &c. The site of the 
moscpie measures only 7 perches (ILL., Xos. 58, 59j. 


^ The legend respecting the founding of Ahmad a had ))y the help of the four Ahmads ” — Sultan 
Ahmad I, Shaikh Ahmad Kattu, Quzi Ahimid and Malik Ahmad — has been given elsewliere (Arch^ 
Surv, ff'estn, India, vol. II, p. 2 ; C'onf. Bavley, Hist, of Gujarat^ p. 90 ; Ind. Ant.^ vol. IV, 
p. 289), But an addition is made to the story, saying that they were helped by ‘‘twelve BMjas” or 
notable Qalantlar fa^iir.s. Colonel John W. Watson gave their names as : — Baba Khoju, Baba Laru, Baba 
Karamal, buried at Dholkd : Baba ‘Aii Shir and Balra Mahmuil, buried at Sarkhej ; another Baba ‘xVli 
Shir, who used to sit >tark naked : Baba Tavakkal, buried in the Xasirdbad subiirlj ; Baba Lului, buried in 
Manjhuri ; Baba xVhmad Xagori, buried near the Aalband Masjid: Baba Ladlia, buried near the Hiliin 
wicket gate ; Baba Dhokal, buried between the Shahpur aud Dehli gates, and ]]aba Savyah, buried at 
Viramgarii. There is another — Baba Kamul Kirrnani, about whom authorities ditfer fdom, Gaz., voL I\% 
p. 249 h). 

2 Coiif. Bird, Hist, of Gujarat, p. 209 ; Burgess, Tarikh-i-Soraf/i, p. 117/; Bayley, Hist, of Gujarat,. 
p. 1S9 ; and Has Mala, voL I, j). 274/'. 
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25. ‘Alam Kh,A'’s Raizv. 

‘Alain Klian’.s rauza i.s in Diioapetli or the Crrain 5Iarket, close to the municipal 
office. ‘Ahuu Khan is said to have lieen a noble of Ahmad Shah’s. The rauza is of stone 
Avith some architectural pretensions, but it has been got hold of, Avith the surrounding 
graveyard, by a family of faqirs avIio haA'e built rooms against all sides of it and use 
it as a store room. The area is 1553 scpiare yards or fully 51 perches. 

2b. Rauza near the Rayakhau UIate. 

A small rauza stands near Rayakliad Gate, at the south end of the Jail garden, 
on the AA'est of the city, d'his has been a fine domed brick building Avith tAvo perforated 
stone AvindoAVS to the north and south, and the entrance door to the AA'est — also of carvmd 
stone. It is in the middle of a site measuring 1907 square yards, in AA’hicR are seu'eral 
tombs : but this is one of the glaring instances of spoliation ; for the rauza itself has 
been declared and couhrmed by the City Survey Department as private property, AAdiile 
the surrounding area, AA'hich appears to haA’e been a cemetery, has been brought under 
the Summary Settlement Act. The rauza and land are noAv in possession of a Parsi 
family, and Avere probably acquired in the same Avay as KaAA'fib Shah Jahan’s and 
IMoinin Khan’s Masjids AA'ere by Mrs. King.* (Z?.L., Ko. 56.) 

27. Saatid Mltiaalaiad Ja‘far avd Sarazi Sahel’s Rauzas. 

The rauzas of Sayyid Mulianmiad Ja‘far and Sarazi Saheb are in Oliphant 
Road, about 27U yards W.AMV. from Dastur Khan's masjid. One of the rauzas is of 
stone Avith perforated panelled AvindoAA's, and contains three tombs — noAA' stripped of 
their marble casings. The other is of brick, but the tombs hau'e been remoA'ed to 
conA'ert it into a storehouse. {ILL., Xo. GO.) 

2S. Qazi Saheb’s Masjid. 

Qfizi Saheb’s or Rayapur Masjid, originally called Xasir Sayyid’s, in 
Panehhatdi Rayapur, about 670 yards P.X.E. from Rani Sipari’s mosque, is a small 
masjid in ruins — the roof having fallen. 

Though it once had extensive grounds, they have now been largely appropriated, 
leaving only 736 square yards chielly in front and occupied by potters and dyers. Its 
adjunct rauza st(Aod forty yards distant, Avhere is a line marble tomb over the grave 
of Xasir .Sayyid, carved in the style of the royal sarcophagi at Sarkhej and in Ahmad 
Shah’s rauza ; portions of marble, however, have been removed and replaced by 
plaster. iU.L., Xos. 61, 62. i 

20. Sayyid Ja‘fak’s Masjid. 

Savvid Ja'far’s Masjid near SavvidAvada in AstocRyh Chakla— nearly opposite 
Rani Sipari’s mosqiu'-is of brick but Avell Iniilt. In the rauza Avas buried Sayyid 

^ Supra, No. 9. 

F 
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HSmid Ja‘far Sliirazi, tlie fouuder of tlie sect of Sunni Boliras — an offshoot 
from the Shiah Bohras. Another ranza contains nine tombs, and the area is full 
of graves. The propert}' extends to 1419 square yards. (R.L., No. 60.) 

30. Shah 41uhamhah ‘Aid’s Masjid. 

Shah Muhammad ‘aTH’s masjid in Jamalpur chalda, about 380 yards from 
the gate, is a stone and brick building, partly modern and Amry plain : the minarets 
rise only aliout three feet above the roof. Opposite to the mosque is the raiiza of 
Shah Muhammad ‘*411, the floor and tomb of rvhich are of marlile. Tliere is also another 
rauza of brick Avithin the enclosure, AA’hich extends to 2293 square yards, and is let 
to AA'orkpeople. (R.L., No. 64.) 

31. Mustafa Sayvid’s Masjid. 

Mustafa Sayyid’s masjid, about 100 yards to the south of NaAA’ab Sardar 
Khan’s masjid and rauza, is a small stone mosque and AA'hiteAA'ashed. It had once 
extensiA'e grounds, but they ha at all been encroached upon. (R.L., No. 36.) 

32. Pie Qutb-ad-dix Sayyid’.s Rauza. 

The Rauza of Qutb-af/-din, Qutb Shah Divan, or Pir Qutb SayA’id is about 
SO yards to the east of Mustafa Sayyid’s masjid. It is ascribed to the time of ilhmad 
Shah, and contains three tombs, but aats taken possession of by a Faqir about 
tAA'enty years ago, AA'hen the area unappropriated aa'us 608 scjuare yards. An inscrip- 
tion in it, after quoting Qoran, sura xv, v. 46, proceeds in rather more than usual 
grandilocpient terms : — “ During the time of the conquering rule and in the days of 
the permanent reign of the croAvn-bearing celebrated Khidiv, the Sultan of tlie Sul ans 
of the age, the abolisher of unbelief and rebellion, protector of the AA’orld and of 
religion — Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, son of Mnzalfar Shah the Sulpn, 
son of a Sultan {twice ) — may A^llah perpetuate his kingdom and increase his rule and 
Sultanship. This tomb aats built by the slave, hoping for the mercy of the 
‘Nourisher,’ Qutb l)in Khajagi. The completion of this pious good Avork for the 
object of acquiring joy, in the month Muharram.” But no year is stated. (Rev. Lists, 
Nos. 34 and 65.) 

It probalfly had at one time extensive grounds, but they had been i-educed to 
782 square yards in 1824 and to 60S in 1863. 


33. Makhduai Saheb’s Ma.sjiu, &c. 

Makhdiim Saheb’s Masjid, rauza and graA'eyard, near Dathapathar, in 
Jamalpui', has uuaa' an area of 19 i 6 square yards, 115 sej^uare yards haA'ing been 
appropriated before 1863. The mosque has disappeared and is replaced )iy a brick 
and (lay erection ; the rauza aa’us of stone, but lias lost its A'erandah on three sides. 
The tomb of Makhdum Saheb, said to have been a Vazir of Shah ‘Alam — is of marble 
under an ornamental canopy. (L., 59, or R.L., No. 35.) 
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34. SiiAii B\p.\ Qaslm’s Rauza. 

Shah Ba(la (Risim’s rauza c-lose l)y the Kac-hui masjid, at Tujpiir in Janialpnr 
quarter, about a hundred yaiTR north-east of iMaklidum Shah's, is a fine stone building, 
the outer dome resting on twenty columns, and the walls finmied of carved stone 
slabs resting on a base. Some of these slabs have been destroyed or removed and 
tlie spaces blocked up. 

ithin are four tombs, the eliief having a canopy over it. Shah Bada Qasim 
is said to have been the teacher of Shah ‘Alain. The grounds to the north and west 
hau'e been encroached upon by private houses ; they were at one time extensive 
and in 1824 measured 1045 square yards, now reduced to 992. (E.L., p. 80, 

Xo. 114.) 

3-3. IvACiixi Masjid. 

Kachni masjid in Tajpur, Jamalpur, is about 170 yards east from Makhdum 
Shah’s. This is a notable mosque, luiilt of stone, the original name of which has 
been lost. It has a storey on timber beams which "was formerly roofed with glazed 
tiles of a bluish colour — hence the epithet of Kach (glass) mosque. The two pillars 
in front and the walls are of stone. It has three mihrdhs and a mimhar of five steps. 
On the walls are a number of inscriptions, among which the Jialhna apiiears six 
times ; but the slalis over the central and left viihrdhs have been removed. The 
bases of the minarets are carved, but not richly. The interior is wdiitewashed and 
coloured. The court has a porch on the north side and has been enclosed by a high 
wall with balcony windows. In it is a Avater-cistern. The ascription of its erection 
to iMalmiud of Ghazni is evidently an unfounded tradition. The area in 1824 
measured 904 scj^uare yards, but it has now lost 192, — mostly declared prGate property. 
(L., p. 159, Xo. fit), or B.L., p. SO, Xo. 113.) 

3fi. PiR.ANPiu’s Daug.aii. 

The Piranpir or Bala Muhi-aiGdin’s Dargah is in damalpur, near the 
Khahja Gate, a furlong west from Jamalpur chakla. ‘Abd-al Qadir Jilani,* also 
called Ghaus-aGA‘zam Muhi-aJ-diu Pir-i-Dastagir and Piran-Pir, a descendant of 
the Imam Hasan, the grandson of Muhammad, through his daughter Fatimah and 
the Khalifah ‘Ali, is the most notable Pir of the Sunni sect of Islam ; and one of his 
descendants — Shfdi ‘Abd-al Khalak bayyid ‘Abd-al (jadir — is said to har'e come 
from Baghdad and settled here about the Ijeginning of the seventeenth century. 
He is buried in this nuiza, which has perforated Avails and contains the marble 
tomb. 4’he masjid is in a separate enclosuie, and having fallen into decay, Avas 


1 lie was bom A.H. 471 (A.U. 107S) and died A.H. 531 (Feb. 1166). and was buried at Baghdad. 
He Avas the founder of the Qadiriya sect of Dervi#lic,s and i.^ said to have written many books on mystical 
theology. A sou named Sayyid ‘Abdullah is said to luiA'e eouie to iSiudu, and liis tomb is shown 
.at T.atta. 

K 2 
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rebuilt of brick in a plain style not long since. The rauza of Hazrat Pir connected 
with these is of brick and contains two plain marble tombs, said to be those of 
Sayjhd Miyah and Sawhd hVskari iiliyah, belonging to the Piranpir family ; 
and, outside the enclosure, which has been encroached upon on the east, under a 
tamarind tree, are two tombs of rough marble. These are the graves of Raje 
Sharifa, daughter of Mahbub Alla, A.H. 1150 (or A.D. 1738) and Sayyid Qasim 
of the family of Shame Burhani. The ground extends to o2b7 scpiare jaids, and 
the rauza receives from the collector’s treasuiy an allowance of two rupees annually. 
(R.L., A'o. 73.) 

37. Knlx J.mian’s Masjid. 

The Khan Jahan Masjid, near the Khahja gate, and close to the Protestant 
cemetery, on the river side at the south-west corner of the city walls, is a cut 
stone building of trabeate style and apparent antiquity, but in good preserva- 
tion, but whitewashed inside. It 
is roofed with small domes and 
has three mihrdhs , — from over the 
central one of which the inscription 
slab has been removed. The 
mimbar has seven steps. The 
rauza in front has partly fallen — 
only two of the original domes 
being left — but the tomb of Khan 
•lahau still remains, and is said 
to belong to the earlier half of 
the fifteenth century. The grounds 
e.vtend to 1G68 sc|uare yards. 
(L., p. 160, Ao. 69.) 


In a city like Ahmadabad, where 
Sravaks and other Hindu sects, that 
lay so much stress on the preserva- 
tion of animal life, are so mmierous, 
and Avhere the hereditaiy office of 
Xagar 8eth or “ city chief ’’ belongs 
to a distinguished J5ravak family, we 
naturally expect to find a Paujrapol 
or annual asylum. In the district 
there are nine such established — 
9. Modekx Biru iioosT at Aiimadauad. ‘T Ahmadabad, HholeiTi, A''iramgam 

Mandal, Dholka, Sanand, Parantej. 
Gogha, and Banvala, of Avhich those at Ahmadribad and Dholeiii are the most 
important, — the first having an annual revenue of about 15,000 rupees and the second 
of 10,000. In these the inmates are cows, bullocks, l)uffaloes, blind cattle, goats. 
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horses, oats, monkeys, fowls and birds wild and tame. To each panjrapol is 
usually added a Jivat-khana or insect room for maggots and small vermin. These 
institutions are supported hj’ taxes on marriages, mercantile transactions, &c.' 

And as it is a work of merit to support all living creatux-es, we find bird-roosts 
erected in the streets where birds can be fed with grain. Some of these are of 
considerable elegance of design and deserving attention. As an example the 
illustration Xo. 9 will convey a good idea of the usual style of these. 

^ Dr. Drummond, in the glossary to his Illustrations of the Grammatical Parts of the Guzerattee^ 
Mahratta , Languages (1808) has some severe remarks on the management of these asylums. But 
see also Bomb, Gazetteer^ vol. IV, pp. 114-116. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MUPIAMaAIADAX mosques xnb tombs in the suburbs, &c. 

ri 1 H E survey of the architectural remains in the suburbs of Ahniadabad, as of 
those ■within the city, has only included the more notable and better known ; 
the niunber in the suburbs and neighbouring ^ullages is not ascertained, but a few 
notes respecting some of them may be added in closing this account of the 
stimctures witnessing to the former greatness of the city. 

1. Tombs of hlzAii and Mu'azzam Khan. 

To the south-west of the city on the way to Sarkhej, and scarcely a mile 
beyond Paldi Kochrcib is a massive brick mausoleum, like that of Darya Khan, and 
probably of about the same age, a 4.D. 1457. It is the tomb of two brothers — h\zam 
and Mu‘azzam Khan, who were Khurasanis and said to have been very skilful 
archers. The Mirdt-i-Sihcmdari says they built this tomb at Shah Guman with a 
masjid close by, and a tank, but because one of them had committed a serious crime, 
the tank woidd not hold water. Tradition would have us believe that they were the 
architects of Sarkhej, and enriched themselves at the expense of the workmen they 
employed,' The mosque seems to have entirely disappeared. 

2 . Rauza of Qasbi Khan. 

Albout half a mile north of Kochrab, and about as far west from the Bhadr is 
the small village of Chhudavad, wdiere is the rauza of Qasim Khan. It stands on 
Government land of live and a third acres in extent, and the building’ — once a line 
one with a high dome, but much dilapidated from neglect— is not claimed by anyone, 
but is used by the tenants of the land. 

3. Musa Suhag’s Mosque and Rauza. 

lo the east side of the river in the lands of Daryapur Qazipur village, to the 
east of Darya Khan’s tomb, is the Rauza and mosque known as Ilazrat Miisa 
Suhag’s. They are in a fortihed enclosure with a large gate at the entrance. 
M ithiii the walls is a second endomire arched on all sides, in which is the rauza ; 
the buildings are of brick and lime; the iiiaQid is low and has three arched 
entrances in the facade. In it is a dedicatory inscription stating that it was built 
by Ja‘lar “with elegant arrangements” in ATI. 1101 or A.D. 1090. The buildings 
have no architectural merits, and the tradition that they belong to the time of the 

Hope, Alimedahad^ p. 52 ; Idomhay Gdzetteer^ voL IV p, 291. 
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Ahniadabad Sultans, lias no support. The legend o£ ^lusu, however, is curious ; — He 
was a faqir, generally known as Aidiija or the Saint, and the story is that “once, 
in ansiver to his prayers, ruin was sent and a famine stayed. Then the people 
pressed after him so much that, to escape their notice, he dressed like a woman. At 
his mosque there are live tombs, four of them inside and one outside of the mosque 
enclosure. The story of these tombs is that once the rains wmre too heavy and the 
king (or viceroy) went to the holy man to ask him to pray to have the rain stopped. 
But he, fearing a fresh attack of popularity, prayed that the ground might cover 
him. His prayer was granted and when the king tried to dig him out, his head 
rose in another place, and again disappeared. Digging at this place the head 
appeared in a new spot. And so it happened four times. Then the king said, ‘ Let 
us offer flowers at his tomb.’ But the saint again appeared, this time outside of 
the moscpie enclosure, and said he wanted no offerings. The five tombs mark the 
five places thus consecrated. In the mosque enclosure is a very old and large 
champct tree with many of its twigs and branches hung with glass bracelets. Those 
anxious to have children come and offer the saint bangles, 7, 11, 13, 21, 29, or 
120, according to their means and importunity. If the saint favours their wish, 
the champct tree snatches up the bracelets and wears them on its arms. From Musa 
Suhag sprang an order of beggars who, like their master, dress in women’s clothes 
and wear nose-rings.” 

The place is all studded with tombs. The land connected with it has an area 
of nearly 22 acres, assessed at 101 rupees, but the quit-rent paid to government is 
less than 13 riq3ees, the difference being 88 rupees 0 annas of loss to the revenue. 
This mosque has also another tract of land measuring fully 7 acres and 3^ roods, 
assessed at 20 rupees, for which a quit-rent of only an eighth of the assessment is 
paid to the treasury. 

Though Ahmadiibad is the headquarters of the followers of Musa Suliag, there 
are usually only two men at the rauza. Celibacy, wliich formed the distinctive rule 
of the sect, and used to be rigidly observed by his disciples, is now set aside at 
pleasure ; and the order is rapidly diminidiiiig.' 


4. The Badami Mosque. 

In the same vicinity is a plain massive brick structure kncnvn as the Badami 
mosque Avith adjoining rauza. The mosque had three domes and as many miljrdhs, 
but Avas seriously damaged by the great Hood in J875, AA’hilst the rauza — of more 
ornate style — Avas less injured. There seem to have been tAA’o graves in it, but the 
flour has been robbed of its pavement. It is in possession of the Qazi of Shalipur, 
but the land belongs to (.iovernmeut and measures three and a hah acres. Tradition 
aserilies its erection to the Avorknieu emj)loyed in building the masjid of Achnt 
Bibi close by, AAdio subscril'ed a badiini or fortieth of a pais per diem. 

(iiizettcer o f Altincdahml, \\ 381 : J. F. Fcniande/.. iu Appendix to CvaAA-ley-BoeA ey’s Scheme, p. Ixvii. 
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5. Mosque ard Rauza of Bawa Barakalla Chishti and Others. 

Near by is the mined mosque and rauza of Bawa Barakalla Chishti, a 
contemporary of Shah hUani ; also the Bada niasjid, and that of Shah Isra ‘Allah, 
the son of Shah ‘Abdul-Fath, whose mosque is in the Shahpur ward. Besides 
these other brick remains in the same locality are enumerated in Lists of Antiq. 
Bern., p. 164 ; or R.L., p. 8-5. 

6. Two Towbs opposite Darya Khan’s. 

On the way from the city to ShMi-i Bagh, and nearly opposite to Darya Khan’s 
Dargah, stand two low tombs of a style quite different from anything else about 
Ahmadabad. They are represented in the accompanying illustration. No. 10, and 

are of brick, well plastered, and 
nearly square with two doors each 
— on the east and west sides, and 
three on the others, the arches over 
them being scalloped. One of them 
has a small porch standing on two 
advanced pillars. But the striking 
feature is their roofs, which come 
down at the corners, so as to present 
an arched facade on every face. This 
roof is ornamented by rosettes in 
plaster at the corners, middle of each 
side, and summit. The style is of 
Bengali origin and seems to have 
arisen from the form of huts in Bengal, constructed of bambu, in which a curvilinear 
form of roof is always employed ; this, converted into brick and plaster, became the 
style of Bengal, and spread in the latter part of the seventeenth century to Dehli, and 
later to the Panjab, and since has become largely adopted all over Hindustan.^ Thus, 
early in the eighteenth century it appears in the great palace of Jayasingh at Jaypur, 
and in the nineteenth it has been adopted by an English engineer in the Albert 
museum at the same city. 

This style is exemplified in these two tombs at Ahmadabad, constructed in the 
eighteenth century, but in troublous times which perhaps prevented any further 
imitation. 

7. Shah Badsiiah PIr’s Rauza. 

In the suburb of Shahrkotfla, on the east side of the city, are several rauzas, 
among Avhich maybe mentioned Shah Badshah Pir’s, built of stone and standing 
on tweh e pillars, open on all sides. In it are three graves {qabif constructed of 
stone, one of which is said to be that of the founder. It is known by the name of 

I ergiisson, Ind. nnd Eastn. Arch,, p. 546 : R. Phene Spiers, Archit, East and fVest, p. 18. 
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Kasbin no blhninto, as the ground round it is used as a cemetery by the courtezans 
of the city. 


8. Char Tola Qabrastan. 

Char Tola masjid or Char Toda Qabrastan, in the same A’illage, is a stone 
niasjid “without minarets. It has three mihrdhs — but the central one has been carried 
off — the other Uvo are Avell carved and in good preservation, but vvhite“washed. The 
land belonging to it extends to 21^ acres assessed at 152-J rupees, but granted by 
a sanad at a quit-rent of one-eighth of this. 

9. PiR Qasim Kiiax’s Rauza. 

Pir Qasim Khan’s rauza near by is of stone and brich. Under the dome 
are three tombs on a marble platform, over which is a gaudily painted ornamental 
canopy. The floor is of marble, as is also the floor of the vestibule leading into the 
rauza. The “walls from about six feet above the floor are faced “with carved stone 
panels, and in the middle of the side Avails is a carefully AAU’ought viihrcih under a 
domed vestibule. Qasim Shah Avas nepheAv of Imam Sbah the founder of the Pirana 
sect of Musulmans and his shrine here is held in great A’eneration by his folloAA'ers. 


10. PiR B.aqir Shah’s Rauza. 

Kear it is the rauza of Pir Baqir Shah — a heaA'y brick structure containing the 
tomb of Baqir Shah, the sou of Imam Shah of Pirana. It is also held in great 
respect, and people come from a distance to make offerings and pay their devotions 
here. 


11. PiR Rashayek’s Rauza. 

Pir diashayek’s rauza, also in Shahrkotda, stands in a fortified enclosure and 
is a fine stone Imildiug Avlth a verandah round it, having tAventy pillars in the outer 
sides supporting the roof and connected by arches. The inner aa'uIIs are formed of 
carved stone slalAs betAveen the pillars. The central tomb has a canoiAy over it, and 
round it are six other graves. To the Avest of the rauza is a j)lain but deep masjid 
of stone and brick; and a second I’auza contains the tomb of Pir Abu Tiilib, the 

grandson of Pir dlashayek. This Avas formerly open on all sides, but the arches 

Avere blocked up altout tAventy years ago. All the buildings here are whiteAvashed. 

12. Sii.iii Raiibic dlAJzuis’.s Ralza. 

Shah dlahbub dlajzub’s rauza is a loAA'-roofed brick Imildiug in the raibvay 
suburb near the KahqAur gate, and is said to be the tomb of 8hah diahbul.), a 

contemporary of Shah Ivhub, about 1530—10, a man of great piety and much 

A'cnerated and iii Avhose honour an 'urs is held yearly on the annlA'ersary of his death. 
The original juo^que and rauza lutA’c disappeared. 

L 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

HINDU AHMADABAD. 

Anciext CiTr : Jaixa Temples in the City ; Seth Hemabhai’s Temple. 

Plates LXVII-LXXI. 

T OXG before Ahmad Shah laid out the capital for his kingxlom, there had been 
J— ^ a toM'ii on the site of the modern city. About A.D. 1070 Tvarna Solahki is 
said to have attacked a powerful Bhilla chief named Asa, avIio ruled at Asapalli 
or Asaval, close to where the old step-well of Mata Bhavani is — and whilst in the 
district, he built a temple to the goddess Ko char ah a, which must have been at 
the present village of Kochrab on the west side of the river, opposite to i^hmadabad. 
He is also credited with founding a city under the name of Ivarnavati, which has 
been generally regarded as the predecessor of Ahmadabad. In the following reign 
Srideva, a great Jaina doctor, is mentioned as residing in an Upahuya, connected 
with a J aina temple there, and the famous Hemachandra seems to have been brought 
up in the house of the minister or local governor Udayana of the same city. At 
a later date we find the city designated as Srinagara, and evidently a place of 
great importance. 

But though the Bhadr still retains its old name, from a temple of Bhadrakali, 
there is scarcely any reference in Muslim history to this earlier city. We find pillars 
and carved slabs, indeed, in the earlier mosques, that were certainly taken from much 
older Hindu temples. 

But during excavations made in the Bhadr some twenty years ago, considerable 
portions of ancient Hindu sculptures were brought to light. Of these several examples 
are illustrated on Plates LXVH and LXVHI. Figures 1 and 2 are probably from 
some panelled screen of a Jaina temple of about the twelfth century, and bear some 
descriptive inscriptions in characters of that period ; 3 is a form of Siva as Xatesa ; 
4 represents Vishnu mounted on Sesha, in a way quite analogous to that in the 
roof panel of the Manod temple,' though the knotting of the bodies of the Xagas 
more closely resembles that on a large slab in the great Jaina temple at Panpur 
in Godwar. Figures 5 and G are representations of Mahishamardani or i\Iahishaghni, 
— a personification of Durga or Chanda— slaying the Asura named ^lahisha-. Figure 7 
has represented Ganesa, the chief of the goblins, and fig. 8 is the same divinity 
with a female seated on his knee : — who this may represent it is difficult to say, 
since it is generally understood that the elephant-headed god has no Sakti ascribed 
to him — on the ground that he has never found a partner equal in beauty to his 
mother Parvati. Figure 9 has represented a four-armed Kali, the terrible Sukti of 
8iva, holding a skull in one of her left hands ; fig. 10 perhaps represented a form 

1 Arch. Sur. IVestii. huh, y( 4. IX, p. 109. 

2 Another Mtihisliaiura appears in the Mnhahhhrntn, aud is killed by Skunda or Karttikeya. 
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of Siva or Bhairava, and fig. 11 is a form of Xarayana or Vislinii. Figures 12, 
13 and 18, like most of the others, are from the outer waUs of a temple and 
represent those dancing Yoginis that are favourite subjects for such decorations ; fig. 11 
has been a small figure of Yarasimha or Yishnu tearing up the body of the Daitya 
Hiranyakasipu : fig. 15 is another small fragment ; and fig. 17 represents Ahshnu 
on Garuda, whilst figure 16 is a paliya or monumental slab, dated Saiiivat 1359 
or A.D. 1302. 

It will be noted that though the majority of these fragments belongs to the 
Vaishiiava sect, Saiva divinities are also fairly represented ; the sculptures, however, 
are of inferior artistic merit. 


Jaixa Temples in Ahmadabad. 

Xot withstanding all the efforts of the Alidiaimnadan rulers to stamp out the 
Jaina religion in Gujarat, it continued to be practised and buildings to be erected 
for its ritual during the whole period of their rule, and there are now some hundred 
and twenty temples of this sect in Ahmadabad, which is the headquarters of the 
Gujarat Jains. Besides, in every Jain's or Sravak’s house, there is a cellar 

(hhoyeriih) containing images upon an altar for the family worship. 

Of the Jaina temples, many of course require no notice, but a few of the more 
notable may be mentioned. In the JIandvi pol of the Jamalpur ward, is a temple 
known as the Samara or Sameta Sikhara, from its containing an ideal repre- 
sentation of Sammeya or Sameta Sildiara — the religious title of Mount Parsvanatha 
in the Ilazaribagh district of Bengal, which is particularly sacred among the Jaiuas, 
and Avhere, they say, Aventy-one out of their tAventy-four Arhats or Tirthakaras 
attained to mohsha or deliverance from transmigration, — all in a standing (kdijofsarga) 
attitude.^ Hence it is visited by Sravak pilgrims from the remotest parts of India ; 
and those aaJio cannot undertake the long pilgrimage pay their devotions to its 
representations here and elsewhere. For there are other temples in honour of the 

holy mount : thus in the tAvo Avings of the temple of A^astupala and Tejahpala on 

mount Girnar are solid structures called samosaiias, built in tiers, — that in the 

south AA'ing being Sameta Sikhara, and the other Sumeru or a personified Alount 
Ale ru ; and on Satruujaya, near the great temple of Adinatha, is another of Sameta 
Sikhara, AA’ith a representation of the same sort." 

This temple in the Alaiidvi pol consists of a large room, the roof of AA’hich is 
supported by pillars about 6-1- feet from the Avails — four across each end and six on 
each side — including the corner ones. The entrance is close to the south-east 
i-orncr, and near the south end of the A\’est side is a shrine in the Avail containing 
the image of ParSA-anatha, Avith other smaller Jinas in brass and marble. The floor 
is of beautifully inlaid marble. But the north end of the area Avithin the pillars is 

^ Tntns, R, Askii. *SV>r., vol. Ill, p. o49 : Btililer, 77/p Imiian Sect of the ti’*? p- 66. 

Mount Parsvanatlui is in hit. 23 o3' N., uiid 86 11' E. See I/td, Ant,, vol. XXXI, pp. 65tf. 

- Ar<‘/i, Snri\ Jlfstn, Ind,, vol. II, Plite xxxiv, p. 170 ; Fer.iju^'-oii, Indian cni l Eastn. Archit., 
p. 231 : Lists of Ant. Rem, Bombay Eres ^ l^t ed., ]). 197. (Xo. 103.) 
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occupied by a large wooden representation, locally known as Samara-sikhara} It 
stands on a plinth abont three feet high and rises in pyramidal form to a height of 
fully 10 feet. Little shrines are formed on it, some lai’ger, some smaller, of Avhich some 
are appropriated to various Tirthakaras, Avhilst others are surrounded by dancers 
and musicians — figures about 8 inches in height — the summit being croAvned by a 
larger shrine Avith choristers under its canopy. The AAdiole is moA'ed by mechanism, 
by AAdiich the little figures dance round the temples to AA’hich they are attached. 
A wire railing surrounds this huge toy, and a silk canopy hangs OAmr it. 

This temple is ascribed to the second half of the seventeenth century, and is 
said to haA’e cost 1,36,000 rupees ; but another A'ersion says it aa'us built by one 
Rupvijaya at much less cost, and the money raised by subscription. 

In the same neighbourhood, in Tokarhih’s pol, is an old temple of Godi 
ParsAmnatha, built by the Jaina panel i,, at a cost, it is said, of about half a lakh 
of rupees. 

In the Khadiya AA’ard in Krdupiir is an old temple of SambhaA^anatha, the third 
Tirthakara, AAdiich, like many others, has an underground cellar (hlioyerun), contain- 
ing images of SambhaA*a and of Chintaman-natha. These underground cellars seem to 
haA-e been introduced to saAm, if possible, their Aulued images from the iconoclastic 
propensities of the dluhammadans." 

There are also, in this diAusion, an old temple of Xeminatha in the C’hang-pol, 
and tAA'o in the Phatasa-pol, — one of MahaAura, rebuilt in 1866 by 8eth Lmabhai 
Rupchand, and the other, knoAvn as Hansanathji’s, rebuilt in 1862 by Sethani 
Harkuhwarbai. The same lady, in 1859, also built a temple of Dharmanatha — the 
fifteenth Arhat — in the Janksal-pol of the Daryapur diA'ision, at a cost of 20,000 rupees. 

The temple of AdisAmra EhagaAmn in JhaATriAA'ada Avas reneAved about 1859 
by Seth LallulAhai Panachand. Its underground cellar is about 17 feet square, is 
entered from the west side, and in the east end is the shrine containing three large seated 
Tirthakaras on a long marble plinth with small standing figures (hdyotsarga) betAveen ; 
the central dina is AdisAura BhagaA’an or Rishabhanatha. The shrine is cut off from 
the mandapa by a AA’all AA’ith three dooiways in it, through AAdiich the images are seen : 
one of them is dated Saiii. 1666 or A.D. 1609. 

The hall is domed on very flat arches, cutting off the corners of the square, and in 
the north and south Avails are three small recesses as for images, whilst the floor is laid 
AA’ith coloured marbles. On the Avest and east of the dome and in the corners, shafts 
open into the floor above, and through gratings admit a certain amount of light as 
irell as air. 

The stair passes round the south-Avest corner of this hall and lands in the south- 
east of the larger hall aliove. In the loAver landing of the stair, opposite the entrance, 
is a niche containing small figures of Lallubhai Panachand and his Avife. 

The upper hall is square, Avith a marble floor, surrounded by a square of tAA-eL'e 
pillars, and m the middle of the area thev surround are three of the sratino-s uivino- 

^ The words Samara luid Samcia are sjnoti vinous. 

- Sotcs of a Vhit to Gujarat, pp. 41, 42 ; Archccol. tiurv. JFcstn. India, vol. II, p. 208. 
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light to the lower floor. The pillars support an architrave over which are coloured 
glass windows. Tn six recesses in the walls are figures of the Yakshas and Yakshinis 
that attend the different Tirthakaras, among which are readily recognized Goniuklia 
and Chakresvari, the attendants on Adinatha, and also Ajita and Sataraka belonging to 
Pushpadanta the ninth Jina, together with their cognizances or ch 'ilnias. The shrine is 
on the east side, has very elaborately carved wooden doors, and contains five larincipal 
seated figures, of white marble, about two and a half feet high ; the central one 
representing Suvidhinatha or Pushpadanta is slightly larger than the others 
and wears a golden crown, whilst many smaller figures are placed among the Jinas 
on the same plinth. 

In the pradaksliina or passage behind the images, are other two gratings over 
shafts from the lower hall ; and all round the shrine walls are little recesses for 
figures of the Jaina mythology. Above the heads of the principal images the walls 
are filled in with looking-glass ; below they are mostly coloured red, and the pillars, 
lintels and roof are of carved wood. Oirtside this hall is a marble-floored room 
leading to the street. Lakshmichand Kushalchand is said to have repaired or rebuilt 
the temj)le, or part of it, in 1844 A.D. 

The temple of Sambhavanatha, the third Tirthakara in Jhaveriwa'Ia-pol, is 
one of the largest and oldest of these shrines, and is said to have been built at 
an expense of a lakh of rupees. Outside, it is very plain and unpretentious, whilst 
inside it consists of three apartments — a mavdapa or porch, the Sahha mandapa or 
assembly hall, and the nlpnandlr or shrine. The floors are laid with coloured 
marbles and the roof supported on pillars. From the principal hall a stair leads 
down to an underground temple of the same size and plan and similarly finished. 
The images are three Tirthakaras about double life size. 

In AYisa-pol, in Jhaveriwada is an old temple of Jagavallabha Parsvanatha, 
Avhich has two underground cellars, one containing a statue of Jagavallabha Parsvanatha 
with a smaller statue on each side ; and the other has an image of Adisvara with 
smaller figures also on each side. 

There are several other temples besides these in the Daryapura ward of the city, 
most of which have been restored bv wealthv Sravaks within the last eightv vears.' 

The Great Jaina Temple of 8eth Hathisingii. 

The most notable Jaina temple, however, at Ahmadabad is that of Seth 
Hathisingh, son-in-law of Seth Hem;il)hrii Vakhatchand, which stands just outside 
the Dehli gate on the right of the way to Shrdi-i-Bagh. Together Avith a Itharmasala 
and a large mansion close by, it Avas finished in 1848 at an outlay of about a million 
rupees. The three buildings occupy a large rectangular area, the mansion standing 
next to the road A\'ith a classic portico and containing some handsome rooms. 

The temple itself, AA'ith its enclosing cloisters, measures over all alxnit 12(3 feet 
from north to south — and, exclusive of the entrance porch on. the east, ICO feet from 
east to Avest. The court is surrounded by cloisters {blwuhti) in AA'hich, besides three 


^ Gazetteer^ vol. IV, p. 301. 
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small temples on tlie nortli, soutli and west sides — each in line with the centre of 
the principal mandapa — there are the orthodox number of fifty-two small shrines, 
each crowned by a sikhara or spire. As will be seen from Plate LXIX, this gives 
a dignity to the outer enclosure, combined with a meaning which is seldom found 
in any other style of architecture, and the whole arrangement leads pleasingly up to 
the central feature, shoAA'ing great skill in the subordination of the various parts. 

The inner fagade of the cloisters or hharliti (Skr. hhrama) is interrupted only by 
the three small temples mentioned above, by the large entrance porch on the east, 
and by smaller entrances on the north and south near the east end. The corridor 
is about nine feet Avide all round and is raised by four steps abo\m the leA’^el of the 
coAirt. 

The entrance porch on the east projects considerably and is flanked inside by 
stairs, in line Avith the hlica'nti on each side ; these rise aboA^e the roof of the iipper 
storey in turrets of the “broken square” pattern employed in the sikharas. 

From outside some seAmn steps lead up to the platform of the external porch 
AA'hich is of great magnificence, tAA'o storeys in height and most elaborately ornamented. 
This porch has tAvo adA^anced pillars and other four in front of the entrance. The 
platform is broken on the south side by a small old SaiA^a shrine for the remoA-al 
of Avhich, it is said, a very large sum of money Avas offered on the part of Seth 
Hathisingh and the SraAuks, and the porch AAms long left unfinished in the hope of 
its acceptance. This aa’us refused, and finally the cell Avas left undisturbed, but built 
closely round on three sides. 

The doorAvay leading into the court is much inferior to most of those of an 
earlier period ; the jambs and lintel are cut up into many compartments and filled 
AA'ith small figures too numerous and too much alike in grouping and size to be 
effectiA^e. The columns of this porch at once strike us as designed after those in 
the temple on Mount Abu and others, Avhilst those of the temple itself are different, 
and resemble more those of the later Somaji’s Chaumukh temple at Satrunjaj’a. 

The temple aaus designed and constructed under the direction of a salat or 
master-mason named Premachand. Fifty years ago Mr. A. K. Forbes thus stated the 
custom in such a case, AA'hich is still prevalent in India : — “ When a Rajput chief 
erects his ncAv residence, or a Jaiua merchant consecrates a shrine to his religion, — 
no clraAviugs are made, but the general design, AA'ith the accommodation required, is 
described in Avords by the raja or the Seth to the j)rincipal salat or master-mason. 
Such lately erected edifices as are AA’ithin reach are then examined, Avith the aucav that 
they may be used as models, and the improvements desired are suggested at this 
time or diiring the progress of the Avork, by one or other of the parties, the handi- 
craftsmen being by no means excluded, and the result is an edifice substantially the 
same as those Avhich immediately preceded it, but more adapted to the tastes and 
exigencies of the day. I hat these tastes are apA’ays purer than those AAdiich formerly 
prevailed is more, of course, than can be asserted, at a time Avhen the false principle 
of serA-ilely imitating a foreign model (because foreign) is already beginning to exercise 
a (.00 pOAA'erful influence.”^ 

^ Bomhajj Qifftrterhj Bevincy vol. V (18o6), p. 305, 
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The temple itself consists of the usnal three parts : an open mandap on a base 
about 37 feet square, with a double roAv of pillars on the three exposed sides, and 
roofed by a large ribbed dome standing on the twelve inner pillars. On each of 
the three outer sides it has a large projecting porch. Beyond this is the principal 
mandapa — 24:h feet square inside, also with projecting porches on the north and 
south sides two storeys in height : all porches are approached by steps from the east. 
In the inner corner of this mandapa are two rooms, and in the front corners stairs 
lead to the upper storey, which is roofed in that style peculiar to Jaina temples, 
consisting of rows of sloping little moulded forms resembling a tiling of waterpots. 
Three doors with richly carved thresholds lead from the hall into the shrine, Avhich 
is about 22 feet in length bj’ 6 in depth — the plinth or throne along the back wall 
bears three larger figures of Tirthakaras and many others of various sizes. 

The central figure is that of Dharmanatha, the fifteenth Jina, to whom the 
temple is dedicated, whose symbol is the vajra or thunderbolt, and his attendant 

genii the Yaksha Kinnara and the Yakshini Kandarpa. Like the mandapa, the 

shrine has an upper storey Avhich is surmounted by a triple spire of the usual 
pyramidal form with slightlj^ curving sides, croAvned by licdasas and surmounted 
by flags. 

Under the west side of the portico is a long imderground room Avith tAVO small 
shrines on the west side and other two roojns on the east. This apartment is reached 

by a stair leading cIoaati from the court on the south side. 

The temple has been finished with as much wealth of ornament as in the best 
days of the style, which has but little degenerated from its former excellence. But 
the scrdpture is poor and the details have lost in purity. Still its whole arrangement 
is very perfect. “ Each part,” as Mr. Fergusson remarked, “ goes on increasing in 
dignity as Ave approach the sanctuary. The exterior expresses the interior more com- 
pleted than eA^en a Gothic design ; and, whether looked at from its courts (Plate 
LXXI) or from the outside (Plate LXIX), it possesses A^ariety Avithout confusion and 
an appropriateness of eA^ery part to the purpose for AA^hich it was intended.’” 


Hindu Temples. 

In the preceding account no notice has been taken of the Brahmanical or 
strictly Hindu temples. They are numerous, of course, in a large city like Ahmadaliad, 
but few of them are old or of architectural merit. There is, however, one deserving 
of some notice — that of the followers of Svami Xaravana. This sect was founded 
in the early part of the nineteenth century by a Saiu-aiya Brahman named 
Ghanasayama, born at Chhapaya, a village a little to the north of Ayodhya in 
Audh, in 1780. He became an ascetic and under the name of Xilakantha visited 
religious shrines, and came to IvathiaAvad where in 1800 he took the name of 
Sahajanand, and began to preach a reformed type of the Yaishnava religion, 
incidcating a moral, and eA^en ascetic life. He made numerous converts in Gujarat, 

^ LkL iuid Eastn. Archit,^ p. 258 ; Ahmednhad, pp. 96tf. ; Brigg-s, Cities of G fijorashtnt^ pp. 32f* 
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assumed the title of Svami Karayana, and established two gddis or seats of episcopal 
rule — Ahmadabad and VadtM (in Kliecla district) ; but Gadhada, Muri and Junagadh 
are also recognised as having their own temples and seats of authority. Svami 
Narayana died at Gadhacla in 1829.^ i^t these cities and in inanj" other towns, the 
sect have temples — some of them large and noteworthy and with connected monastic 
establishments. Their temple at Ahmadabad is situated about 500 yards south-east 
from Muhafiz Khan’s mosque ; it was completed in 1850, and is in the usual 
Hindu style. The shrine, like Seth Hathisingh’s, has three spires over the cells 
vdiere the images of Krishna, Eadha and Svami Karayana himself are placed ; and 
the mandapa or hall is roofed by an octagonal dome supported, as usual, on twelve 
pillars. The one difference from the prevalent Jaina form is that the angles are 
filled in, making the porch squarer than is usual in Jaina temples, though this fonn 
is sometimes used by them also ; and it is not an improvement but destroj's that 
j)lay of outline which is the great charm of the original arrangement. Barring this 
slight defect, the design of the whole is not unworthy of the earlier style. Its 
gateway is wanting in purity of detail and in perfect proportion, but is still so 
Ijeautiful that it would be extremely interesting to trace back its form to the 
original." 

^ 8ce Indian Antiquary^ voL I, pp. 331—335 ; Asiatic Journal^ vol. XV (1823), p. 348 : Heber’s Journal 
(4to. Ed.), vo]. II, pp. 143-4; Eriggj^, Cities of Giijaroshtra^ pp. 226-229, and appendix, pp. xiii-xxiv. 

2 Fergusson, pp. 94-96, and plates 117,118. This temple was not included in the survey, 

and we have no plan or recent photograph of it. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

VIRAMGAM AXD MANDAL ; KAPADVANJ AND SARNAL. 

ViRAMGAM. 

Plates LXXII to LXXIV. 

"XPIRAMGAM is a town of about 23,000 inhabitants, lying 35 miles nearly diie 
^ west from Ahmadabad, and connected with it by a railway wliicb branches 
here to Mehsana lying northwards, to Patri and Kdiaraghoda to the west, and to 
Wadhwan and Kathiawad to the south-east. It has always been a place of con- 
siderable importance, and abont A.D. 1100 Mayanalladevi, the mother of Siddharaja 
is credited rvith the formation of an artificial lake known as the Manasa sapovar 
— and now called Manasarovar or Mansar talav, on the west of the town — which 
is still its chief beauty. From this and two other reservoirs — the Gahgasar lake 
on the south and south-east and the Dhuniya talav in the south-west, the town is 
supplied with water. 

The jManasarovar is irregular in shape, but supposed to resemble the conch 
shell (Plate LXXII), and is quite surrounded by a ghat or flight of stone steps 
leading down to the water. 

Collecting from the west the water forms a small lake and is thence received 
through a stone grating in the west side into a deep octagonal hunda or silt Avell, 
having niches in the sides occupied by images in bold relief. From this hunda it 
passes — by a masonry channel through five circular openings — three above and two 
below — into the lake. Over the terrace covering the tunnel is a large pjwamidal 
roofed pavilion — repaired by the Marathas — behind which are five shrines of the usual 
size dedicated to Baucharaji, locally styled Mansar Mata. 

On the platfomi above the ghat or steps were raised a multitude of small shrines, 
each with its separate spire ; originally there must have been in all about 520, but 
almost a third of these are ruined, especially along the north side and east end, where 
the platform has partially subsided and thrown them forward ; but 357 are still left. 
With one or two exceptions these shrines are very small and of one paf.ern (Plates 
LXXII and LXXIII, figs. 2, 3 and 1). 

The shrines on the north side of the lake were all A'aishnava ; those on the 
east end were most probably Saiva, but the floors have been torn up. All the 
shrines on the south side and south half of the Avest side are SaiA’a, and haA'e 

figures of Mahakal, Bhairava and Xatesa outside — on the right, left and back, 

or east. AA’est and south Avails. In the tAA'o larger double temples on the south-east 
(Plate LXXIII, fig. 1), Bhairava is on the sides toAvards the lake and Mahakal on 

the south sides, AAdiilst Xatesa is on the back of each and Ganesa on the door 

lintels. These larger temples have a mandapa on tAA'elve pillars betAveen the pair of 
shrines : the Avest shrine aatts ATaishnaA’a Avhilst the east one was SaiAua. The cells 

At 'A 
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in each case are fully double the dimensions of the others round the lake. On the 
north side, near the east end, are turo long rooms with three niches in the back 
walls, and one in each end ; the figures round the doors of these may perhaps be 
Vaishnava but Ganesa occupies the dedicator}^ block on the lintels. They have had 
a verandah in front with overhanging balcony. West of this is a descent or slope 
for cattle and on the west side of it, a somewhat larger shrine than usual facing 
east is Saiva — the only one on this side. The surroimding ghdf is interrupted in 
several places by roadways, which descend to the water’s edge. The appearance of 
this fine sheet of water is represented in the photographs on Plate LXXIV, the first 
being a view from near the double temples along the south side looking west, and 
the second another view along the east end looking northwards. 


Mandal. 

Plates LXXV, LXXVI, LXXVIT. 

About fourteen miles north-west from Viramgam and in the same taluka is 
Man dal, a town of some 8000 inhabitants. It was also a place of some importance 
in mediieval times, and appears to haA'e been under Jhala chieftains till the time 
of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, when Viramgam and Mandal were annexed to the 
roi’al domains. It contains some handsome temples, but the principal remains are 
four Musulmau masjids — the Janii’, Sayyidi, Qazi and Ganjni, the last two 
comparatively modern and of but little importance. 

The Jami’ masjid is a large plain structure (Plate LXXV, fig. 1). Inside it 
measures 132 feet in length by 35 feet deep, having five large domes with small ones 
in front and rear of each — the other portions of the roof being covered in the Hindu 
manner by cutting off the corners of the squares formed by the lintels over the 
pillars. The pillars have all been reft from Hindu temples and stilted one upon 
another to attain the requisite height. There are five inihrdbs and the usual raised 
pulpit on the right of the central miJirdh : the mihrdhs are very plain and devoid of 
taste. In the north end, is a gallery, or mulitl;. khdna, entered from outside by a 
stair landing in a small domed porch. Altogether, with its mass of dead wall above 
the doorways, this is a very poor specimen of Muhanmiadan architecture, and probably 
not of an early date. 

The Sayyidi Masjid is much smaller than the preceding, measuring 31 feet 
-square inside and roofed with a single large dome in the centre, small ones in front 
and behind it and at the corners what look like small domes from outside, but 
inside cover square areas of which the corners are first cut off and the remaining 
square space covered by a large flagstone. 

The facade is open and divided by four neatly moulded pillars (Plate LXXVI, 
fig. Oj : the cornice consists of a panelled projecting eaves slab, with neat string- 
course above it, and over a projecting tfenia with pendent ornamentation are the 
usual liangaras. The figure, Plate LXXVH, fig. 2, will explain this. 
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The three mihrdhs in the back are very richly carved — differing in the patterns 
on the janihs from those prevaihng at Ahmadahad (Plate LXXVII, figs. 3, 4 and 5). 
In each end and in the back wall are two window's, richly carved outside, which 
have heen filled with the usual tasteful and varied perforated stone-work — but this 
has been very much destroyed. 

The back wall (Plate LXXV, fig. 2) conveys the best idea of the exceptionally 
rich decoration upon this beautiful mosque. The three buttresses are of a style 
quite distinct from what we find elsew'here, the lower portions of them being more 
like the bases of the minars of the sixteenth century, about the middle of which 
this was probably constructed. The court and mosque are now very much below 
the level of the surrounding ground, and are reached by a flight of steps 

About Mandal, as in many places in KathiawAd and northern Gujarat, are to 
be seen numbers of Paliyas or memorial and sati stones. Figures 3 and 4, 
Plate LXXV, give representations of two of these : the first is the paliya of a local 
hero of A.D. 1629-30, having above the sun and moon, and then a bas-relief of the 
warrior. The other — a sati stone — is dated 1607-8, A.D., and is in memory of one 
who w'as burnt on the funeral pyre of her husband. 


IvAPADVAXJ. 

Plates LXXVII-LXXXIII. 

Kapadvaiij or Kapadvanaj — Sanskrit Karpatavanijya' — is an old city in 
the Kheda district on the Mohar river, lying thirty miles due east from 
Ahmadabad, and is now a town of 18,000 inhabitants. Here a notable Jaina 
religious chief, Abhayadeva, died in the thirteenth century. Near the walls of the 
present town is the site of an ancient city, and among the buildings are se\'eral 
very old structures, as w'ell as the ruins of many fine mosques and tombs. Among 
the modern ones the most notable is a Jaina temple, built about the middle of last 
century, at a cost of a hundred and fifty thousand rupees. 

The Jami’ Masjid deserves some attention (Plate LXXVIII). With the court 
in front, it forms a quadrangle measuring outside 87 feet from north to south by 129 
from east to west, Avith entrances on the east and north sides. The west end of 
this enclosure is occupied by the mosque, which is 79 feet in length inside by 
48 feet deep, roofed by six domes in tw'o rows of three each. In front it is quite 
open and trubeate, and in the north-west corner is a small muliik Jihdna measuring 
18 feet by 24, Avith the entrance in the north Avail. In the back Avail there are 
three mihrdhs, and four narroAv AvindoAvs divided by thick mullions into four apertures 
each, and filled Avith perforated Avork, as shoAAui in Plate LXXIX, fig. 3. 

The mimhar is of the high type of earlier times, and the pillars, as illustrated 
by figures 1 and 2 on the same plate, are mostly hexagonal, of purely Hindu type. 


^ H. Couseiis, Progress Report, Doo. 1889-Feb. 1890. 

= Ind. Ant., vol. XI, p. 248 ; Epig. hid., vol. I, p. 58 ; vol. II, pp. 41, 85. 
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and mnst have been torn from native temples. The domes testify to the same 
origin as is illustrated by the draAvings of the central one on Plate LXXVIII, fig. 2, 
where it may he noted that, Avhilst the eight figures that adorned the inside have 
been removed, the blocks on which they stood haA^e not been arranged symmetrically 
with the lintels of the supporting octagon.^ Part of the corridor round the front 
court seems to be in ruins — the roof of a portion of the south side, apparently, and 
the whole of the north side corridor being gone. ^ 

The principal object among the remains at KapadA^auj, hoAveAmr, is a large 
square kunda or reseiwoir in the market place. This occupies an area about 
a hundred feet square, Avith a platform beloAA' the first descent, from which a series 
of short stairs, parallel to the sides, lead doAvn from one narroAV landing to another, 
and reaching a broader one about 23 feet from the first. Between each pair of 
descending steps in each of the fiA^e tiers is a niche — some hundred and thirty-six 
in all — originally occupied by images (see Plates LXXX and LXXXI). In the centre 
is a deep Avell about nine and a half feet square. 

On the north, Avest and south sides the first platform is broken into on the level 
of the next landing to make room for pavilions about nine feet square, each 

standing on four pillars, and caiu’ed on the architraA^e Avith mythological figures 
(Plate LXXIX, fig. 4). On the south side, close behind the someAApat ruined 
paA’ilion, is a draAA’-well about sixteen feet in diameter. 

On the east side, steps lead up to a platform on which stands a fine 
Kirttistambha or Torana arch (Plate LXXXII), not Amry greatly injured, though 
it probably belongs to the early part of the tAvelfth century. It consists of tAA’O highly 
carA'ed pillars, 4 feet broad at the plinth, and rising to a height of 13 feet 
10 inches including a broad cruciform capital, Avhose inner arms support the 

ornamental torana or cusped arch. OA^er this capital a prolongation of the shaft 

supports a sAir-capital, 3 feet aboA’e the first, oA-er AApich again lies the architraAm in 
two fascicG richly carved — the loAver in florid pattern, and the upper A\’ith gods 
in the lalita mudrd in the middle, and elephants, horsemen, &c., at the ends. 

This supports the projecting cornice AA'ith its decoratiA’-e guttfe, surmounted by 
a plinth, and on this stands the pediment in AApich Siva or Bhairava is the 
central figure. 

On the arms of the principal capitals are placed human and animal figures, AA'hich 
slope outAvards as struts and are held in place by the heads of the sur-capitals. 
The column shafts are square beloAA-, then octagonal and aboA-e circular. At a height 
of ten feet are small projecting brackets that at one time supported other figures 
as struts held above by the loAA'er capitals, but these have entirely disapj)eared. 

To the south of the Kunda is an underground temple dedicated to Mahadeva 
Avhich has never been properly explored.^ 

■Mr. Coiisens, in Ids survey, noted some very good old Avood-carving in the town, 
especially in AA'indoAA's and brackets, and his draAA'ings on Plate LXXXIII, of a 

^ pbotogrdph or eluvauon of this inostjue, nor any note respecting its architecture, has been 
supplied by Mr. Consen>, wlio conducted the survey. 

- Bombay Gazetteer, vol. Ill, p. 173. 
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window in the wall of a brick house (figs. 1 and 2), and of a carved bracket 
(fig. 3), are given in illustration. 


Sarnal. 


Plates LXXXR' ajs'd LXXXV. 

Lastly, in the Kheda district, 44 miles E.S.E. from Ahmadabad and four 
miles east by south from the town of Thasra, is the village of Sarnal, on the 
right bank of the riv|r 4Iahi, in latitude 22^ 47' X. and longitude 73^ 20' E. 
Sarnal, along with thje neighbouring villages of Bhadrasa and Aklacha, is said 
to occupy part of the site of an ancient city called Kuntalpur, the old formdations 
of which may still be traced. 

Here there is an important old temple said to have been desecrated by ‘Ala-ad-din 
Khilji \\4ien he invaded Gujarat in the end of the thirteenth century. The south- 
east side of the mandapa is considerably mined, but the plan is so purely Chalukyan 
in arrangement that the temple was deserving of a careful survey.^ 

The mandapa or portico is about 40 feet each way, and its roof is supported by 
the eight pillars of the central dome and by the smaller ones standing in pairs on 
the screen walls that surround it (see Plate LXXXIY). 

In plan this portico folloAvs the pattern of temples of the Chalukyan style in the 
Kanarese districts, with their numerous projecting angles. The inner eight columns 
are each 14 feet in height, have double capitals and are square for the lower third 
part of their height, then through an octagonal and sixteen-sided belt are changed 
into cylindrical form (Plate LXXXV, fig. 4). They are not spaced equally apart on 
the floor as in most Jaina and JMusahnan domes : those on the sides being quite 
11 feet betAveen centres, whilst at the corners they are only 5 feet : and this is so 
arranged as to bring them into line in each direction with the outer pillars on the 
screen wall. 

A small ante-chamber or porch is formed in front of the shrine, and the 
doorway of the latter (figs. 1-3) is elaborately carved on the jambs, lintel and architrave 
in a style that must reTgate this temple to the twelfth century ; but it has been 
much damaged by the iconoclast. The figure sculpture on the middle of the lintel 
indicates a ^aiva temple, and a boldly cut kirttimukh" projects from the upper 
cornice. 

The shrine or garhha-gr'iha is 11 feet square inside, and its floor is somewhat 
lower than that of the Sabha-mandapa. Outside, its walls are much broken up by 

^ To this temple attention was directed in the first edition of the Lists of Aiitiq, Remdlns in Bombay 
Presidiucy (1885), pp. 133, 134 as one “of primary importance,” for the survey. Mr. Cousens, in surveying 
the eastern part of Gujarat, prepared the drawings produced on Plates ixxxiv and Ixxxv, but witliout 
either architectural elevation or photograph of the temple, and as only the draftsmen visited Sarnal, he 
was unable to supply any notes respecting it. 

2 Arch, Suri\ JVestn. Ind,, vol, IX, p. 25. 
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numerous projections, which lie in a circle about 24 feet in diameter and among which 
are seven recesses for images, facing so many of the eight points of the Hindu 
compass — that on the east being the entrance of the shrine.’ The regents of the 
eight points — Indra, Agni, Yama, Nairriti, Varuna, Marut or Vayu, Kubera 
and Siva, were among the gi’eater gods of earlier times, and are mostly still held 
in reverence. Between each pair of the projections containing these niches are two 
other advanced angles, divided vertically into numerous members. 

The temple takes its name from the Galt a, a small stream which here joins the 
Mahi. 


^ These points are : — S,E., Dakshinapurva, over which Agni or Vahna presides with the elephant 
Pundarika ; S., Dakshina, held by Yama or Pitripati, with the elephant Vamana ; S.W., Dakshinapaschima, 
held by Nairriti with Kumuda ; W., Paschiraa, by Varuna and Ahjana ; N.W., Uttarapaschima, by Marut 
and Pushpadauta ; N., Uttara, by Kubera and Sarvabhauma ; N.E,, Uttarapurva by I^ana or Siva and 
Supratika ; and E., PLirv4dik, over which Indra presides with the elephant Airavati. See Ind, Antiq,^ 
vol. VI, p. 361. 
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I ^ D E X 

TO VOLUMES Vr, VII, AND VIII OF THE ARCH.EOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA. 


‘Abdul Ghafur Alazhir ‘Alam, 3rd in 
descent from Shah ‘Alam - 

AMII, 15 

‘Ahdul-Haiy, writer of inscription in 
Ganj Mnayat Shah’s mosque 

VIII, 61 

‘Abdui-Hamid Khan, acting governor of 
Ahmadahad, 1705 _ _ _ 

AM, 17 

‘Abdul-Karim Latif, architect of Hilal 
Khan’s mosque at pholka 

AM, 32 

‘Abdullah Khan Bahadur Firuz Jang, 
13th viceroy of Ahmadahad - 

VI, 16 

‘Abdullah Qutb al ‘Alam, Suyyid Burhaii 
a^Z-din - _ 

AMII, 15 

‘Abdullah Eazzaq, see Abnl Razzaq. 

‘Abdul-Qadir Jilani, Pir-i-Da&tgir or 
Piran-pir _ _ - - 

AMII, 75 

‘Abdul- Rahim Khan, Khan Alirza, viceroy 
of Gujarat - - - _ 

AM, 11 

‘Abdul Rahman al Marri, father of Jiinaid, 
governor of Ouidh - - - 

AM, 3 

‘AbduN-Salam, son of Ahmad-al-Hajiib- 
al-Quraishi _ - . _ 

AM, 29 

Abhayadeva, Jaina teacher 

AMII, 93 

Abhayasirhha, Maharaja of flodhpur, 
51th viceroy of Gujaiat - - _ 

GO 

Abhiras or Ahirs, early tribe in Sauraslitra 

YI, 2 

ahjad^ nimiorical arrangement of the 
alphabet _ - _ _ 

Yin, 44 

Abu, Alt., A'imala Sah’s Temple on - AM, 5, 7, 8 : 

AMI, 11, 11 

; AMII, 88 

Abu Bakr Khan, son of Alahmiid Beg 

AMI, 81 

Abii Tali})’s tomb in Shahrkotda 

AMII, 81 

A bill Filth Alaghrud-din, JabanJai- Shah, 
Sultan of Dehli - 

AM, 18 

Abul FazFs Am-i-Akbarl _ - - 

A’^I, 6;^ 1 1 

Abul Razzaq or ‘Abdullah Razzaq'^' rauz a 
and mas j id , - - _ 

AMII, 66 

Abu Turab, bis tomb and q<id<niiA~rasul 

AMII, 20, 

50-51 


Achut Bibi’s mosque aud toiiil), VI, 12 : AAI, 61-66 ; 

79 

Adaluj wav or step* well - - VIII, 2, 4, 10-16 

‘Adil Khan Asiri, officer under Muzaffiar II. ^"II 1 , 2S 

Adinatiiu, Jaiiia Tirthariikara Temple at Satrufijaya, 
VIII, 8o : his aitendant Yakshas, b7. 

Adisvara Bhagavaii, same as Adinatha, VIII, 86, 87 
{fdl — justice - - - . VIII, 69 

Afzal Khun Bombaiii, vazir to Baliadur 

Shah, his mosque - - - VIII, 

Agni or Valina, guardian of the South-east VIII, 96 


Ahmad al-Hajab al-Qurai<hi - - VI, 29 

Ahmad Avvaz, governor of Gujarat, 

1620-1368 - - - VI, 8 

Ahmad Khun, son of Mahmud Shall Beg VII, 38 
Ahmads — the four - - - VII, lo ; VIII, 72 


Ahmad KattuGanj Bakhsh, VII, 16, 50; m iur^oleuui 
of, 17-18. 

Ahmad Shah I, VI, 10, 11, 21, 39 : VII, 1, 2-1, 8, 
15-17, 25, 29, 30, 32, 35 ; VIII, 70, 72/^, 71, 81 ; 
his nia?jid in the Blnulr, VII, 17-19, 71 ; VIII, 
7/i : rau^a, AMI, 36-38 ; Laugarkhana, AMII, 63. 

Ahmad Shah II (1551-1561), A"I, 11 ; VII, 7, 8, 38 

Ahmadahad, VI, 1, 3, 1, 6, 10, 12, 16 and 19, 36 ; 
foundcfl, A^II, i, 3, 7, 9, 16 ; architecture, A^II, 
10, 15. 

Ahmadahad QaziS ma:?3id - - A"III, 62, 63 

Ahmaduagar - - - -\M, 11,13 

Ahmad Shahi Sultans - - - - ATII, 79 

Ajav<i})\la, Cinulukva king of Gujarat 

(1073 1076) - ^ - AM, 7 

Ajitanatha, 2nd Jaina Tirthaihkara - A"III, 87 

Ajirrasimha, brother of A^ra^imha of Kalol A^IIl, 12 

Aiit Sing, 18th and 50rh vicerov\ 1715 

and 1719-1721 - - - ‘ - - AM. 18 

Akbar, Emperor, iiiva-ion of Gujarat - A^l, 11-16, 
30 : AMI. 7, 82 : AMII, 50. 87 

Aklacha, village near Sarual - - AMII, 95 

xAlamgir or Aura^gzih. Sultan (165S-1“07). A"I, 16, 
17, 27 ; ^MI, 7, 9 : A"III, 51, 55, 61, 62 

'Alam Khan Lodi, Gujarat nohle, 1510 - \M. 11 

VXlam Khan's rauz i in Danapeth - - A'’lll, 73 

LVlanr/-diu Huaiin Shah of Beiu>‘al (llLl- 

1521) -* - -■ - AMII, 20 

Ah\m/-din Khilji - VI, 8, 20, 21 : VII, 1 ; AMII, 95 
Alexandrian traders - , _ VI, 2 

'Ali bin ‘Abdnl-uabi al Baghdadi, 1621 - AM, 26 
al Idri^-i, the geographer - - - A"L 6, 30 

AUf Khan Bhukai's mosque at Dholka, A'l, 31-36 : 

AMI, 58 

Alif Kilim, im])erial guard - - \ II, 1 

Alif Khan or Babi inasjid - - A”! 1 1, 12 

Alif or Ahmad Alurtaza’s imisjid in Klui^ 

BAziir - - ' - - - VIII, 72 

‘Ah Khan’s ma^jid - - - A"III, 68 

•Ail Khiin'^ or C’hhota Idriis lULsjid - AMII, 51/’. 

Aluliaimnadaii theologians - - A^IIJ, 71 

‘Alwi, poetical name of Wajihuf/*din - A^IIl, 53 


X 
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Amanat Khan - - . - VI, 17 ; 

Ambaraatha, temple - - - VI, 7 ! 

Amin Khan Ghori, governor of Junasradh, ' 

1584 - - . - ■ - VI, 15 I 

Amir Husain bin Miraii, governoi of I 

Giijarat, 1350-1364 - - - VI, 9 

Amir Sa‘adat Khan, founder of Wajihuc?- 

din’s tomb, 1602 - _ - VIII, 53 

Amrii biu Jamal, governor of yindh, I 

eighth century - - - VI, 3 i 

Anandadeva Vaghela, chief of Kalol - VIII, 12 

Andhari Bagh or dark garden, at Shah-i- ! 

B%h - _ , - A"III, 57 ' 

Anhilapatana, Anhilapura, Anhilwada. A^I, 3 5, 6, 8 ; | 

VII, 2 I 

Animal life, preservation of, among the 

Jainas - - - _ A^III. 76 i 

Anjuinan-i Islam ----- AHII, 27 
Ankle^var, tn, - - - - A"I, 18 

ankusa^ elephant goad - - - - A^III, 11 

Anupsingh Bhandari, deputy of Ajit- 

siugh, 1720 - - - - \1, 18 

Anwa temple in Haidarabad districts - AHI, 12 
‘Arab Shah, grandson of Shah ‘Alam - A"II, 60 
Aras, battle of - - - - AH, 19 

Aras Bib], Aluhammadan lady, d. 1883 -AHII, 66,67 
Arasur, mount, with Jaina temples - AH, 5 

Aravaili Hills - - - - AH, 1 

arcuate style of architecture - A^III, 18, 22, 32, 45 
Arhats, or Jaina Tirthaiiikaras - - AHII, 85 

Arjumand Bano Begam, Mumtaz Alabal, i 

wife of Jahangir - - - AHII, 57 

Arjunaileva A'aghela (1261-1274) - - AH, 8 

Arnoraja AHghela - _ - A^I, 7, 30 i 

Asa, Blulla, chief of Asawal - - - A"III, 84 

‘Asaf Khan, probably GhayasuJ-din ‘All 

‘Asaf Khan - - - - A"III, 19 i 

I 

Asaf Khan Ja‘far Beg, brother of Azam 

or Az’m Khan - - - AH, 16;^ ; AHII, 59 | 

Asafutf-daula Azad Khan Bahadur, go- 
vernor of Gn jurat (1712) - - AH, 18 ' 

Asha, A'^apalli, noAv Asarwa or Asasval, suburb of ; 
Alimadabad, AH, 6; step-well at, AHII, 15, 84. I 

Asliraf Khan’s masjid - - AHII, 70, 71 

Asoka, Emperor ----- A"I, 2 

Asura, demon - - - - A^III, 84 

Andichya Brahmans - - - - VI, 4 

aiiUtja, Saint, title of Alusa Suhag - A^'lII. 79 
Auraugzib, ffce ‘Alamgir. 

Ayodhya, city in Aiulii - - . A"I, 16, 17 

A‘zam Khan, title of Alir Alid ammad 

Baqir, go'^ernor of Gujarat, 1635-1642 A^I, 16, 

VIII, 59, 78 

A‘zam Khan's palace, now the jail - AHII, 
Azamabad, In. in. the Koli country - AHII, 59 
azan, the call to prayer - - • \HI I, 36, 66 


‘Azim Alirza Aziz Kokaltash Khan, first viceroy 
of Gujarat, 1572-1575, A"I, 14; his inaiisoloiini at 
Dehli, 16/0 

‘Aziz Himar, a royal favourite, 1545 - A’'!, 9 


Babas, the t^velve - - - A"I, 72 and // 

Baba Liilni, also called Aliihammad 

Ja^far, his masjid - - AHII, 45—47, 51 

Babi, or Alif Khan’s ma-jid - - - A^III, 42 

hadam^ fortieth part of a pais ; Bad ami 

Alasjid - _ _ - AHII, 79 

Bad a Aliyan Saheb’s burial-place - A^III, 70 

Badsbah Suyyid’s or Xagiua Po. masjid 

in Darya pur ----- A"III, 65 

Baba Piyara ford, scene of defeat of the 

AI ns 111 man 3 by the Alar at has - - A"I, 17 

Bnhadur Gilani, a Dakhini noble of 

Dabhbl AHII, 28 

Bahadur Khau, Khan Jahan, governor of 

Gujarat, 1668-71 - - - A"I, 17 

Bahadur Shah, Sultau (1526-1537) AH, 13, 24, 40 ; 

AHI. 6-8 ; AHII, 92 

Bahadur Shah, AIu’i>zzim Shah of Dehli, 

1707-1712 - "" - - - - ah, 17 

Bai or I)ada Harir's step- well or wav^ AH, 12 ; A^III, 
1, 2, 4-6, 10-12 ; her mosque, AH, 12 ; AHII, 
6-8, 25 ; and raiiza, 8 9. 

Ba llama u or Bailaiman - - - VI, 3 aud n 

Bairam Khan, Khan Khauan - - A’^I, 14 

Balaji A^isvanath, Alaratba Commander, 

1707 AH, 17 

baldachin - - - . yj^ 26, 27 


Bala AIuhiiu/-din Piraupir’s Dargah iti 


Jamalpur 

VIII, 75 

Balhara of Alankir, Chalukva ruler of 
Alalkhed - - *' - 

VI, 23 

Baude ‘All Khan, Alomin Khau lA^ 
Nawab of Kambhav, 1823 1841 

VI, 25 

Baqir Khan, deputy vicerov of Gujarat, 
1632 - - - ^ . 

VI, 16 

Barapa, general of Taiiapa, the Chalukyau 
king 

VI, 4 

bari wafat, or wa/at sharif, anniversarv 
of Alnhammad’s death 

VIII, 20 

Baroda, sacked bv Alahmnd Baiqara, 

ah, 1,2, 9, 11, 

15, 19, 39 


Barygaza or Bhanikachha, now Bharoch AH, 2, 3, 20 
basilicas, Christian - - - 26 

Basseiii, treaty of, 1802 > - . yj^ 25 

Batuva or A’^atuva, buildings at • A^l, 12, 46 • AHI 
^ “ 60-63: VIII, '16,40 

Baiicliara]], a goddess - - - - VIII 91 

Baurah, Baniirah or Buda, title of Kanaiij 

kings according to Alas'udi - 1 3^^ 

Bawa ‘Alishuh’s masjid at Pal li Ko<‘hrab AHII, 38 

Bawa Barakaila Chi^hti - - ^ A" III, 80 
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Bawa Faizulla, Savvid, of the Imam 
>Sbali family of Pirana : his mosque and 
tomb - . - . - VIII, 38 

Begampur, suburb named in honour of 

iVIumtaz Mahal ----- VIII, 57 

Behrampur, village south from Ahmada- 

hM - - - ’ - VIII, 45, 83 

Bengali style of roof - - - - VIII, 80 

Bhadr or fort, so named from Bhadrakali VI, 10, 18 ; 
buildings therein, VII, 43. 

Bhadrakali, goddess - - . _ VIII, 84 

Bhadrasa, village near Sarual - - VIII, 95 

Bhagatsiriiha, Vaghela chief of Kalol - VIII, 12 

Bhairava, a form of 8iva - VIII, 85, 90, 91, 94 
hhamtl^ a cloister _ _ - VIII, 87 

Bhamaria well, at Mahmud a])ad - - VI, 46 

Bhargavas, a class of Brahmans - VI, 20 

Bharoch, tn. anct. Bharukacbha, Gr. Barugaza, 


VI, 1, 2, 9 11, 15: mosque, 20-22; fort con- 
structed by Bahadur Shah, VI, 13. 

Bhatarka, founder of the Valabhi dynasty VI, 3 
Bhavani, goddess, a Sakti of Siva - YIII, 2, 84 
Bhills, aboriginal tribe - - - - VI, 2, 6 

Bhilsa, tn. in Malwa taken by Bahadur 

Shah - - - ‘ - - VI, 13 

Bhimadeva I, Chaulukya king, 1021-1063 VI, 5, 7 
Bhimadeva II, Vaghela king, 1178-1241 VI, 7 
Bhiraaraja of Dwiirka - - - - VI, 12 

hhoyeriih. cellars - - VIII, 85, 86 

hhra/ivtj Skr. hhamti^ cloisters - VIII, 88 

Bhrigu, a Vedic >age and founder of the 

Bhargava racj of Brahmans - - VI, 20 

Bhuyada, Bhuva'Ja or Bhuraja, early king 

of Kauauj - _ . . _ VI, 3, 4 


Bibi Achut Kuki, wife of Haji Malik Bahaut/-din, 
VIII, 7, 32 ; her mosque, VI, 12 ; VII, 466. 

Bibi Basti Begam, wife of Mir Ja‘far ‘Alt VIII, 17 
Bibi Fatimah’s tomb at Cambay - - VI, 38 

Bibi Moghlai, mother of Mahmud Baiqara VI, 11 

Bibiji's mosque at Kajapur Hirpur - VII, 71-73 : 

VIII, 82 

Bibi Bajabai’s tomb at Sark he j - - VII, 50 

Bilal Kliau Qazi, see Hilal Khan. 

Biudusarovar at Siddhapur, formed by 

Siddbaraja ----- VI, 6 

bird roosts . - . . VIIL 76 

Bolira sect of Sunnis. VIII, 70 : of Shiahs, VI TI, 74. 

Borradaile, Mr., VII, 86, 87 ; step-well, A^IIL 83. 

bracket'', carved ----- VII, 41 

Briha^pati or Guru, Jupit?r - • VIII, 11 

Buddha, substituted for Budha - - VIII, 11 

Buddhism, VII, II : Buddhist caves, VI, 2 ; Buddhist 
rail jjatteru, VIII, 3, 13. 

Budlia, the planet Mercury - - - VIII, 11 

Bukhariah Sayyids, Darveshes, Ylh 60,67 ; VIII, 15/' 


Buudi, town and stale in Malwa - VI, 11 

B urban Nizam Shah of Ahmad n agar - VI, 13 
buttre:.ses, VI, 26-27,35, 42 ; VII, 20, 23, 34, 43, 71, 
80, 86 ; VIII, 26, 37, 38, 47, 93 

Cambay or Kainbhat, VI, 1, 4, 5 ; its monuments, VI, 
23 -29, Nawabs of Cambay, VI, 25, &c. ; VIII, 68. 

ca/it/trn'f(S, cistern for ablution - - VI, 26 

ca])ital, cruciform ----- VIII, 94 
Chakresvari, Yaksbini of Rishabliauatha VIII, 87 

Cbalukya dynasty of the Dekban, VI, 3 8 ; Chalu- 
kyan style, VI, 7 ; VIII, 95, 96. 

Chamardi Hills in Kathiawad - - VI, 2 

Champa tree in Mus:i Suliag’s mosque- 

enclosure - - - VIII, 79 

Champa mas j id in Shahpur - - VIII, 64 

Charapauir, Shaln*-ka Ma^jid - - VI, 40 

Champauir Fort, VI, 7, 11-13,16, 36; VII, I, 2, 
0-8 ; VIII, 50, 63 ; mosque.-, VI, 39-44. 
Chamunda, Chaulukya king - - VI, 4 

Chanda or Durga, goddess - - VIII, 84 

Clianderi, towu in MMwu - - - VI, 13 

Chaudragupta, Gupta king - - VI, 2 

Chandiavati, aiic. cap. in N. Gujarat - VII, 15 

clianyizl^ coin of about the value of the 

ma\miuli - - _ _ VI, 15/^ 

Chaugiz Khau, a Gujarat uoble who 

joined Akbar - - - - VI, 14 

Char Tola mas j id or C bur Tod a qabrastuu 

in Sbahrkotda - ’ - - VIII, 81 

Cbasbtaua, early satrap of Gujarat - VI, 2 
Chauda or Chapotkata, dynasty - - VI, 4 / 

Cliaubau, sovereign of Ajmir - - VI, 7 

Chaul, Portuguese fleet defeated near, in 

1506 - - - - - VI, 12 

Chauusabh Kambh, toiub of Ckzim Kbuifs 

family at Debli - - - VI, 16/^ 

chauth^ Marathi lax of a fourth share of 

revenue - . - - - VI, 18, 39 

Chbapaya, village in Audli - - VIH^ ^9 

chhatrh, kiosks, canopies - - VIII, 2, 5, 12 

Chhota Udaypur, small state in Rewa- 

kamha ----- VI, 39/^ 

Chluidavad, village - - - VIII, 78 

ehihticis^ cognizances of divinities - VIII, 87 

Cliiiitaiiian-nath, Jaiua figure - - VIII, 86 

Chittor, tn. iu Malwa •> - - VI, 11,13 

Chudasama, chiefs of J tin a gad h - - VI, 9 

Cole (Major) - - - VII, 68, 86 

crescent symbol - - - VII, 80, 81 

Dabhoi or Darbhavati, tu - - - VI, 7 

Dabliol, tu, iu the Konkan - - VIII, 28 

Dabifehalim or Devisiialim, puppet king 

set up by Mahmud of Gazni - - VI, 5 
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Dada Miyan or Mir Mulamrnad 

masjid - . . - VIII. 66 

Dakor, tu. in Gujarat - - - VI, 19 

Damaji Gaikwad - - VI, 19 : VIII. 83 

Daman, tn. in Gujarat - - "\"I, 1 

Daiii Linida, viPage S, of Ahmadabad - VIII. 13. 16 
Dara Sbikoh, brother of Aurahgzil) - VIII. oo 
Darre^li or Oja Bibr> ma«jid - VIII, 25 

Darva Khan, sroveruor of Gujarat. 1371- 

1376 - ^ - - - - VI, 9 

Darya Khan, noble of Mahmud Baiqara's 

court, his rauz<t at Ahmadabad -VI, 11, 34 : VII, 

o8. 59 :VI1I. 78 

Darva Khan, a Gujarat noble under 

Mahmud Shah III ^ - - - VI, 14 

Da-^tur Khan's mosque - VI, 12 : VII, 76. 77 : 

VIII. 40 

Darlliavati, auc. name of Dabhoi - VI, 7 

dargah^ oiigiu of the word - - VI, 38/^ 

Dargah of Piranpir in Jamalpur - - VIII, 75 

Daryapiir-Qazipiir, village - - - VIII. 78 

D^ud Khdn Shah, 1459 - VI, 11 : VIII, 1-5, S 

Daulat Khan Ghori, a chief of Juuagadb, 

1591 - - - - ' - VI, 5 

Daulat liao Sindia - - - - VI. 40 

Da ulatk liana or MuLammad Ghaus^s 

ma>jid , . . _ VIII, 48 

Dehli - - _ _ 9^ 17^ ],s 

Devagadh Bariya, a chieGhip - - VI, oby/ 

Dhandliuka, tn. _ _ _ _ 3Q 

Dhar, tn. - - - - VI, 9, 10, 1 1 

Dharmanatha, i5th Jaina Tirthamkara - VIII, 86. 89 
Dharmasnla, a rest-house - - - VIII, 87 

Dhavala, ancestor of the Vaghela chiefs VI, 7. 30 

and jt 

Dhavalakkaka or Dhavalagriha, now 

Dholka _ - - YI^ 7, OQ, 30 

Dholka, Dholaka. Dhulaka - VI, 6. 30, 31/* 
Dhuniya talav at Viiamgam - - VIII, 91 

Diaiiat Khan, minister Muhammad Murad 

Bakhdi - - - - VI, 17 

Din, island in Kathiawad - VI, 13 : VII, 1, 6 

Diwau khana at vShah ‘Alam, VIII, 18, 22 : at 
Abdulla Bazzuq's /v/z/r/'/, VIII, 66. 

Dohad, tn. - - - - VI, 11, 16, 18 

Dost Muhammad Sakliar, writer of the 
inscription in Ba^au Muhammad 
CliGliti's mosque - - - ^ III. 44 

Dungarsi, minister of Jayasingh Paiai of 

Champanir _ - - . 39 

Durga or Chanda, goddess - \1, 10 ; AAII, 84 

Durlahharajn, Chaulukyan king (1009- 
1021) made the Durlabha sarovar at 
Anbiiapura - - - - YI, 5 

Dwaraka or ])\\:irka, fort and temple of 
Kri-hna ----- YI, 2. 12, 15 


Earthquake of 1819, VII, 10, 32 ; VIII, 17, 1^2, 32, 48 

Ek-to ia or one-turret masjid of Mulnim- 

mad Ghaus - - - - \III, 48 

Ellis (Sir Barrow H.), action for conser- 
vation at Ahma laliad - - ^ HE G, 18 


FakruZ-daulah Fakrur/-din Khan Shu jahit 
Jane Bahadur, 59th vicerov of Gujarat, 

1747 48 - - ‘ - - VI, 19 

F akruJ-daulah wa'd-din xVbu Bakr, 

d. 1415 : his tomb at Cambay - - \ I, 29 

Farhatiil Mulk, title of Nau Khan : his 

mu'^jid known as Shah Khub Sayyid’s-A II, 82, 83 

Jarz, form of daily prayer • VI, 33 and /z 

Fat ha C\li, Nawab of Cam])ay, 1789 1823 VI, 25 
Fath Khan, Mahmud Shah I, Baiqara, VI, 11 : VIII, 16 
Fath or Phiiti Ma-jid in Daryapur - VIII, 36-37,65 
Path Sing Gaik wad, 1778-1789 - - \ I, 19 

Fatimah, daughter of Muhammad - VIII, 47, 75 

Fergusson, Jas. VI, 46 : VII, 3, 11, 27, 31, 46, 49, 
So, 87 : VIII, 22, 33, 34, 50, 89 

Firuz Shah III Tughlaq VI, 33 ; VII, 46 

dood of 1875 - - - VIII, 58, 79 

Forbes, Jas., cited - VI, 20 : VII, 10, 30, 33, 35 : 

VIII, 4/z, 57-59 

Cladhada, tn. in Bha unagar State - VIII, 90 

ffadis, thrones of Jaina pontitfs - - VIII, 90 

Gaga Nasa or Gaiij ‘In ay at Shah's masjid VIII, 64 
Gajni, a name of Kambhayat - - VI, 23 

Ga'iyara’s masjid - - - - A'lII, 72 

Galta river : Galtesvara temple at Sarnal. VIII, 95, 96 
Gandhavi, fort in Kathiawad - - VI, 5 

Ganesa, god - - - VIII, 84, 90 

Gangasar lake, at Viranigam - - VIII, 91 

Ganj vShahoda’s rauzas in Behrampiir - VIII, 83 

Ganjili Masjid at Mandal - - - AAII, 92 

(jarha-griha or shrine of a temple - VIII, 95 

Garuda, Amhicle of Vishnu - - VIII, 85 

Ghanasayama, early name of Svami 

Nara}aDa - - - - III, 89 

ghat^ a descent, flight of ste])>s - - ^AII, 89 

Ghans-al A^zam Muhiiu/ din Pir-i-Dastgir 

and Piranpir - - - - VIII, 75 

Ghayasiu/-ilin CVii Asaf Khan - VIII, 19 and n 
GbazanfarKokah, brother of Mirza’AskaTi VI, 13zz 
Gliazi Beg Tughlaq, GhayasuJ-din 

Tughlaq vShah I - - ^ VI, 8, 16 

Ghaziiu/-din Khan Bahadur Firuz Jang, 

viceroy of Gujaral, 1708-1709 - VI, 17 

Ghikanta mosque, Mu ammad Sayyid’s VIII, 54, 69 
r4iniar.Mt. - - -VJ,2,6,85 

GoJdard fGeiil.) look Aliiiiadnbad, ITSO VI, U); 

VJI, 10 : VIII, 22 
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Gadhada, tn. aud district in Gujarat Yl, 17, 39 ; 


YIIT, ‘28 

Godi Parsvanatlia. Jaiiia image - - VIII, 86 

Gogha, tn. in Kathiawiid - - _ 12 

Goinukha, Yakslia of Risbabhaiiatlia - YIII, 87 

Goiidal, tn. in Katliiawad - - VI, 15 

Gosvanii Maliaraja.'? or Vallahhacharjas - YIII, 6 
Greek geograpliers and Western India - YIII, 2 
Gujarat, YI, 1-19, 20 ; Ijistory, Yll, 1-16. 

Gumti Masjid at I^aiipur - - - YIII, 36/' 

Gupta Dynasty - - - _ Yl, 2 


Hatiz Muhammiid Na^ir, nuuister to 

>Sluiisiitah Ivhan, 1648 - - - YI, 17 

Haibat Ivbaifr? ma'^jid - YII, 20-21 ; YIII, 55 

Haidar Quli Kbau Bahadur Zabr Jang, 

51st viceroy of Gujarat, 1721—1722 - YI, 18 

Haji Hamidin/-din. name of iMubainmad 

Ghausul bllain - - - - YIII, 48 

Haji Kaliu a .'^h>vc of Mahmud Baiqara - ^MI. 75 

Haji Kbau, reputed ) guilder of Aeliut 

Bilu’s mosque - - _ YII, 64 

Haji Sabeif, or Haji Sakbi*:? mosque in 

Dar ^ apLir - - - - YIII, 66 

Hajipur sid)urb - - - - YII, 64 

Haji Yusufs tomb at Cambay - - ^"I, 29 

Hakim C\iiiul Miilk. oiliecr of Akbar - YIII, 50 
Halol, tn. in Gujarat - - - VI. 39//^ 40 

Hand 61a Tank - - - - YIII, 37 

Haiisanatbji's Jaina Temple - - YIII, 86 

Harirpiira, suburb of Ahmadal>ad - - YIII. 6 
Hasan, grandson of Miiliauimad - YI, 29 : A III, 47, 75 
Ha'ian Mnbaniinad Chishti‘s mosque - YIII, 44-45 
Hatbisiiigb's Jaiua temple - - YIII, 87-90 

hi(Hz^ a cistern, reservoir - YIII, o6, 42, 67 

Hauz-i-(^uti) or Kaukariya tank - YII. 44, 52. 53 
haziri, distrilmtion of food to holy men - YII, 37 

Hazrat Kbanhs rauza - - - YI, 38 

Hazrat Musa Snbiig’s rno.-que - - YIII, 78, 132 

Ha^rat Pir's raiya at Dbolka - - A^III, 76 

Hazuri Slialfs or Malil: vSluPbaifs mosque 

in Abinadabml - - - - YII, 56 

Hemabbai Yakbatdiaiul, Nagar Serb of 

Abniadabad - - - - VIII, 87 

Hemaebaiulra or Hemaebarva, daina 

s(diobir - - - ' - YI, 7 ; AHII, 81 

Hidayat Bakbsb Madra-a and Masjid - YIII, 62 

Hiial Kbau mo-'(pie at pbolkii - YI, 30-32, 

34, 36 

Ilindal Mirza, l)rorlicrof Ilnmayiui Sultan YI, 13 

Hindu Arcbite<*ture, \ I, 5, 6, 10-11, 20, 38 : AMII, 
do'^igu^, YIII, 6, 10: ])ianets. YIII. 11 ; 
horizon, eight points of, YJJI, 96y/ : sculptures, 
YIJl, 84 : tein])les, YIII, 89. 


llira gate at Dablioi - - - Yf, 7 

Hisamiu/-din - - . _ VI, 8 

Hope, >Sir Theod. C., - YII. 3. 25, 26, 41, 64, 86 
Humayun, Sultan - YI, 13, 24, 40 : YII, 1, 6 

Husain Sayyld or Qad ‘All’s masjid - ATIi. 70 
Husain of Kborasan, father of the Mirza'< YI. 14 

Husain Yawa^’ Kbau Mom in Khan, 

Nawal) of Cam])ay, 1841 - - VI. 25 


I bn Batuta quoted - - - YI. 24 

I brail im Khan, viecroy of Gujarat, 1705 A I, 17 

Ibrahim SayyiJ's torn]) in the Bbadr, YJI. 43 : bis 
mosque, YIII, 36, 39, 

Idar, tn. in Mabi-Kantlia. YI. 11 ; mosque, YI, 10. 


Idrisi, Arab geographer - - _ VI. 6, 30 

IkbtivariiJ'dauIab*^ tomb in Cambay - A"1.21, 29 

Ikbtiyarnl Mulk- - - - VIII. 50 

Imadnl Mulk Kbusb Kadam - - YI, 13, 14 

Iinadul Mulk, Gujarat ijo]»le - - A^lII, 2^^ 

Imadul Mulk Malik Isan, bi> mosque in 

Isanpur - - - _ . A^III^ 40 

Inicnn^ a leader in the tvorsbip of the 
mosque - - - - AMIT. 37, 41 

land held rimt free - - AM II, 16, 37, 59 

Tuayat Sb fib's Mosque - - - A"! II. 64 

Indra, Hindu god, guardian of the east - A^III, 95 


Inscriptions: at Bharocb, YI, 21, 22: at Cainlmv, 
AM, 23. 26, 29 ; at Dbolka. YI, 30. 32-34 : at 
Cbampanir, YI, 40, 42 : at Abmadabad in Jfiini’ 
Ma-ji(l. YII, 35 : in Sultan Ahmad's toinl). A"I1, 
38 ; at Sarkbej, YII, 48 : in Malik Sbaban's raiipi, 
YII, 55-57 : at Batuva, YII, 62 : at Da'^tur Kban'^ 
masjid. YII, 76 : in Mubatiz Kbaifs ma-jid. AH I, 
78 : in Sbab Kbiib Sayyad's masjid. AMI, 82 : in 
Raiii Si})ari'> ma.'^jid, A^IL 84 : on Bai Harir'- wav, 
A^III, 4, 8: on Adalaj vav. AMII, 12: at shall 
'Alam, AMII, 19 : in Darvt^b 'Aii*- mo-que, A^III, 
25 : in Alif Kluin's ma-jid, A^III, 43 ; in Shaikh 
Ha-aii Aluhaniniad Cbir^hti's masjid. A’^III. 44 : in 
Bfiba Luliii'< mosque, A^lII, 47 : in Sbuja‘at Khan's 
masjid, A^III. 61 : in Qazi Aliibammad Rnkbmi! 
Haq's tomb, A^III, 63 ; in Ganj Mnayat Shah's 
masjid, A^ITI. 64 : in the Kinirati masjitl, A^III, 6') : 
in Asbraf Khan's masjid. A^III, 70 : in Pir Qutbm/- 
din Savvid's rauza. A^III. 74 : in the Kacdini ma'*ji<l, 
AMII, 75 : on AHYii Subag's rauza, A"lll, 78 : in 
the Bbadr, A^III, 84. 

Iradat Khan, title of A‘zim Khan - - YIII. 59 

Isanpur: step-w'ell of Jetbalibui Ji\aiihil Nag*ji]>bai 
or Alulji, AMI. 29. 73-74 : YIII, 13. 14, 37, S3: 
Gumti masjid. A^llI, 37 : Minadiil Alulk’s masjid, 
40-42. 

I<lam Kbau, governor of Gujarat, 1632 - A"'!, 16 

I s m a ‘ i 1 Q n 1 i K 1 1 an , V i cer (yv of G u j a i ‘a t, 1 5 90 A" 1, If, 15 

Itimad Kbau Gujarati - AM. 14, 15 : AMII, 50/' 
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Jagat or Dwarka - . . VI^ 12 

Jaga valla bha Pars van atha, a Jain a image YIIIj 87 

Jahangir, emperor - - VI, 16, VIII, 23 

Jahangir Quli Khan, deputy governor of 

Gujarat, 1609-1611 - - - VI, 16 

Jahaupanah, wall of Champanir citadel - VI, 12, 40 

Jains : VI, 2, 3, 5 : Jaina or Gujarat style of archi- 
tecture, VI, 6, 7 ; VII, 11-16, 23, 32, 47 : Jaina 
temples, at Mount Abu, Vir,6 : at Karuavati, VI, 6 ; 
at Girnar, VI, 6 ; others, Vi, 20, 23, 30, 38 ; VIII, 
33 ; at Ahmadabad, S5t\ 93. 

Jalal Khan Qutbu^i-diu 8hMi,1451-14o9,VI,ll :VII,27 

Jalalur/-din Firuz Shah, emperor 1290- 

1296 - - - - - VI, 8, 93 

Jalalu^/-din Mah ‘A lam, oth in descent 

from Shah ‘Alam - - _ VIII, 15, 20 

Jami’ Masjids : at Juuagadh, VI, 12 ; at Bharoch, 
VI, 20 ; at Cambav, VI, 25, 26, 27 : at Champanir, 
VI, 12, 41-44; at Dholka, VI, 32, 33, 36: at 
Ahmadabad, VII, 10, 15, 17-19, 29, £0-36, 71 ; 
Vill, 72 ; at Dehli, VIII, 20, 21 ; at Mandal, 


VIII, 92 ; at Kapadvafij, VIII, 93, 

Jaras, hunter who shot Krishna - - VI, 2 

Jarasandha, early king of Magadha - VI, 2 

Jaswantsingh of Jodhpur, viceroy of 

Gujarat, 1659-1662 and 1671-1674 - VI, 17 

jaty a personal grant - - - VIII, 6 


Jaunpur, VI, 13, 16/^ ; mosques, VIII, 48, 49. 

Jawau Mard Khan Babi, title of Kamalu^;? 

din, Khanji Khan - VI, 19 ; VII, 73 ; VIII, 24, 82 

Jayauti-devi, Hindu goddess, temple at 

Karuavati - - • - VI, 6 

Jayasekhar, early ruler at Panchasar - VI, 3 

Jayasiriiha Siddharaja, Cliaulukya king VI, 6, 7 ; 

VII, 10 

Jaysiugh Patai Rawal of Champanir - VI, 39 

Jethabliai Jivaiilal Nagjabhai or Mulji’s 

wav • - VII, 28, 73 ; VIII, 13, 37, 83 

Jhabua, native state _ - _ VI^ 17 

Jhalawad VI, 13 ; Jhala chieftains, VIII, 92. 
Jhinjhuwada, tn. in N. Gujarat - VI, 6 

Jiji-Baba Rani’s wav at Isaupur - - VIII, 14 

Jina, or Tirthaihkara of the Jain as VI, 22 ; 

VIII, 85, 86 

Jitpur, tn. - " - - - VI, 10 

jivatkhana^ insect room in a Pahjrapol - VIII, 76 
Jodhpur, state - - - VI, 1, VIII, 61 

Jogni Khauum, daughter of Momiu Khan II VI, 24 
johar^ ov jauhnr^ immolation of the wives 

of Rajputs - - - - VI, 39 

JumlatulAIulk, Nizaniul-Mulk, 52nd 

viceroy of Gujarat, 1722-1723 - - VI, 18 

Juuagadh, VI, 9, 10, 12, 15 : VII, 1, 5, 6 ; VIII, 90 ; 
Nawab of, VIII, 71. 

Junaid, governor of Sindh, A.D. 724^ - VI, 3 

Jiizr, early Muhammadan name for 

Gujarat ----- VI^ .3 


Ka'bah of Makkah, the true qibla VIII, 26 and n 
Kachh, prov. - - VI, 1-4, 9, 12, 15, 18 

Kachni mas j id - - - VIII, 52, 75 

Kadi, fort in Gujarat, VI, 16 ; Kadi pargaua, VIII, 63. 
kahshasana^ seat-back or protection - VIII, 30 

kalasas^ finials shaped like vases - VIII, 89 

Kale ShMiid, tomb ascribed to - - VII, 38 

Kali, goddess . - - - VIII, 84 

the Musulman creed - - VIII, 75 

Kalol, tn. and dist. in Gujarat - - Vi 1 1, 12 

Kalyana, tn. in the Konkan - - VI, 2 

Kamal Shah Malwi’s rauya - - VII, 29 

Kainaliu/-din, father of Abu Turab - VIII, 50 
Kamalu^/-dia Gurg, officer of Mubarak Sbah V I, 8 

Kainahu/-din Khan Babi, Jawan Mard 

Khan II - . - . VIII^ 82 

ka/nbha^ a pillar - - - - VI, 10 

Kambhat, or K am bha vat, Cambav, VI, 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 
9, 12, 15, 19, 20^, 23, 24 ; VIII, 50 
Kanauj or Kanyakubja, capital in N. India VI, 3/#, 4 


Kankariya talav Hau’-i-Qutb, VI, 11 : and palace, 
VII, 4 ; VII, 44, 51 53, 73 ; VIII, 39, 82. 

Kanthkot, fort in Kachh - - . VI^ 4^ 5 

Kapadvafij, Skr. Karpatavanijya, tn., VIII, 15, 93 -94 ; 
Jami‘ Masjid at, VIII, 93 : kiinda or reservoir, and 
Kirttistambha or Torana arch, VIII, 91. 

Karbala or Mashadul Husain, place of 

pilgrimage 50 miles S.W. of Baghdad - VI, 28 

Karna, Chaulukya king, 1063 1093, VI, 6 : VIII, 
10, 12, 84 ; Karnasagara, artificial lake, VI, 6. 

Karna II, Ghelo, Vaghela king, 1296- 

1304 VI, g 

Karuavati or Sri Nagara, auc. citv on site 

of Ahmadabad - VI, 6, 10 : VII, 18 ; VIII, 2, 84 
Kartalab Khan, or Shuja^at Khan, 39th 
viceroy, 1686 -1703 - - VI, 17 ; VIII, 61 

Kasbin-uo Ghumto, at Shah Badshah Pir’s 

rauza - - - ^ . VIII, 81 

Kathiawad (Sorath) - VI, 1-3, 5 ; VIII, 89, 91 
Kathi tribe - - - - VI, 2 ; VIII, 59 

katib^ a Mulla or Maulavi - - - YI^ 27 

kat/otsarg^i^ standing asceti(;, attitude of 

Jainas - - . . YHI, 85, 86 

Kctu, moon’s descending node - - VIII, 11,12 

Khalil Khan, / e. Muzaffar II, 1511-1526 VI, 13 
Khalilabad, tn. - - - _ AMU, 59 

Khaii-i A‘zam, Alirza Aziz Koka - AM, 14, 16 

Khan Jahan, deputy viceroy, 1624 - AM, 16 

Khan Jahan or Rao Mandalik, AMII, 72 ; Khan Jahan 
Gate, Ahmd., AMI, 10 ; Khan Jahan Alasjid, AMI I, 
76. 

Khat)-ki masjid or Alif Khan’s mosque at 

Dholka - - - - 34 

Khan Sarovar Tank at Pa tan - - AMI, 51 

Khangar, prince of Junagadh - - AM, 

Khankhanan, title given to Alirza Khan, 
viceroy, 1584 - 


VI, 15 
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Khauji Kluui, Jawan Mard Khan, 1725 - Till, 82 
Kharaglioda, vilL - - - VIII, 91 

Kharati Masjid, near I)ehli gate of 

Ahmadabad - - - - YIII, 65 

Kheda, tu. and dist. - VI, 1, 18, 46, VIII, 93, 94 
Khizr Khan, son of ‘AlaiuZ-din Khilji - VII, 1 
Khonja Bibi, or Darvesh ‘All's mosque - VIII, 25 
Khudawand Khan, or Malik ‘Alim - - VII, 26 
Khwaja Khidr : his tomb at Kambhay - VI, 29 

kirtthnifJih^ figure - - - - VIII, 95 

hirttistainhlui at Kapadvanj - - \"III, 94 

Kocbrab mosque, VII, 73 : VIIT, 36, S4; Koc-hrava- 
devi or Kocliaraba, goddess, VI, 6. 

Koli>, wild tribe, VI, 2, 40 ; VIII, 59 ; ot BalorNAII, 82. 
Kota, til. in MiiUva - - - VI, 11 

Krishna, god - - - VI, 2 ; VIII, 90 

Kshatrapa or Satrap dynasty - - VI, 2 

Kubera, god of wealth and guardian of 

the north - _ _ _ VIII, 95 

Kumarapala, Chaiilukva king, 1143-1173 VI, 6, 7 : 

VII, 11 

Kumari Devi, goddess - - - VI, 23 

Kumbha Eana of Mewar - - - VII, 54 

kiinda^ \yeil at Kapadvanj - - VIII, 91, 94 

Kunsagar, artificial reservoir - - VI, 6 

Kimtalpur, anct. city at Sarnal - - VIII, 95 


Ladle Fir's ran? a in Kayak had Rohihuvad A^lII, 43 
hdita mudra^ attitude in sitting - - VIII, 94 

lampstands - - - -VII, 79. 80 

langdrkhdna^ almshouse - - - VII, 37 

Lata, anct. name for Konkan - - VI, 4 

Latif Khan, brother of Bahadur ShMi - VI, 13, 14 
Lavauapra>ada, Vaghela chief - - VI, 7, 23 

lighting of mosques - - VII, 28, 42. 65 

Luiisawada, tu. , - - - VIII, 65 


madrasff, a college - - A III, 60-62, 63 

Mahabat Khan, viceroy 1662-1668 - VI, 17 

Mahakal, a god - - - - VIII, 91 

mnJmUa^ a ward of the city - - VIII. 28. 53 

Mahavira, the 24th Jaiua Tirthaiiikara - VI II, 86 
Mahi, river - - VI, 13, 23 ; VIII, 95, 96 

Mahipa, a Vaghela chief of Kalol - - VIII, 12 

Mahisha. a demon, and Mabishamardani 

or ^lahisaghni, the slayer of Mahisha - VIII, 84 

Mahmud of (ihaziii - - VI, 2, 5 : VIII, 75 

^Mahmud Khilji of Mahva - ^ I, 11. 13. 39 : VIIL 15 

Mahmud Shah I Bai([ura, Nasirud-dunya 

waVZ-din Abul lath - \ I, 11—14, 39, 45, 46 : 

\'II, 5-6, 9, 14, 15, 26, 46. ef ptiss'nn ; 

Vlll. 4, 18/0 28. 50, 70, 72 


Mahmud Shah II of Gujarat, 1526 VI, 13 ; VII, 6, 8 

Mahmud Shah III (1536-1553) - VI, 14, 45 : 

VII, 7, 8, 61, 82 ; VIII, 64, 70 

Mahmud Shah II of Dehh - - VII, 2 

Mahmudabad, tu. and remains at - VI, 20, 45-47 ; 

VII, 6 

IMahmudabad, name of Cham2)anir - VI, 12, 39^41 
mahmadi^ coin - VI, 15 and n ; VIII, 4 and //, 12 

Miihlan Shah, royal s(|nare or palace 

court, Ahmailabad - - VII, 25 ; VIII, 59 

Mainala Sarovar or Malav, artificial lake 

at Viramgam - - - - VI, 6, 36 

majlis, social reunions - - - VIII, 23 

Make! hum Jamal ac/-din Jaman Shah, built 

the Champa-ki masjid - - - VIII, 65 

Makhdum Shaikh Abmad Kattu - VII, 46 

Malav talav at Dliolka - - - VI, 6 

Malik All mad, one of the four Ahmads - VI, 72// 
Malik ‘Ainiil Mulk Multani - - VI, 8 

Malik ‘Alim’s Masjid and ran a at Dani 
Limda - - - VII, 26-29 ; VIII. 13 

Malik ‘Amhar Hahshi, g oyer nor of 

Daulatabad - _ - - VI, 16 

Malik Bahain/-din, Imadid Miilk, 1466 - VII, 64, 70 

Malik Dinar, Zafar Khan, goyernor of 

Gujarat under Mubarak Shah - - VI, 8 

Malik Ghani Khasazad, Dasturul Mulk, 

built Dastur Khan's mosque - - VII, 76 

Malik Ghani, built ‘luas at Shah’s masjid VI, 65 

Malik Husain Bahmaui Nizam ui-M til k, a 

Gujarat officer, 1520 - - - VIII, 28 

Malik Jamalu//-din, Muhafiz Khan - VI, 12 

Malik Makbsud Vazir, brother of Malik 

Bahaiic/-diu - - - - VII, 69 

Malik Mufarrih Sultan i, Farhatul-Mulk 
Rasti Khan, governor of Gujarat, 

1377-1397 - . VI, 9. 10 

Malik Mukbil, governor of Gujarat, 

1338-1347 - - - - VI, 8, 9 

Malik Saraug, founder of Sarangpur - VIII, 24. 28, 

40, 75 

Malik Sarirat Say y id Jalil, son of Shah 

Ghaya&ii//-diii - - - - VIII, 68 

Malikm«//-sharq, title of Amir Husain bin 

Mirau - - - ' - VI, 9 

Malik Shaban, Imadul-Mulk, \ I, 61 ; VIII, 72 ; 
rau7a and masjid, VII, 54-57. 

Malik Wajihiubdin Kiiraishi Sadarui- 
Mulk Taj ul- Mulk, governor of 
Gujarat, 1320 _ _ , VI, 8 

Malik Ya‘kuh Muhammad Ilaji, governor 

of Gujarat, 1387 - - - VI, 10 

Mainlatdar'> treasury, ])ay incuts from - VIII, 23, 44 
Mauasa >arovar lake at Viraiugam - VIII, 91-92 
Manasar Mata, a name for Bauch araji, a 

goilde^s - - *• “ ^ ^ III, 83 

Manchha's Masjid in Rakliayal - - VIII. 83 

Maudal, iuv\ ^Lnidale, tii. in Jalawad, Malesvari 
temple at, ^ 1, 4. 13 : nlOsquesa^,^ 111,92. 
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maxdapa^ portico or a temple - Vlll, 8/, 

Maudelslo, Holstein traveller YI, 17 ; VII, 2on, 53 : 

YIII, 57, 59 

Mandalik Rao, of duuagadl} ♦ - YII, 5 

Maiulii, capital of Yahva - YI, 13 

Malgala or Bhauma, Mars - - YIII, 11 

Manik Chauk in Ahmadabad - VII, 31, 39 ; YIII, 72 
Maiikir, old name of Midkhed - - YI, 23 

Manod Temple - - - . YIII, 84 

alAIausiir, Kluilif ot‘ Baghdad, 754-775 - YI, 3 
maqhdra, a tomb - - YII, 40 ; YIII, 62 

Maratha^ - YI, 2, 17-19 24, 40 ; YII, 9, 19, 41 : 

YIII, 22, 58, 60, 82 
Mariam Bibi‘s masjid and ran a - YII, 73 ; YIII, 82 

Marino Sanudo referred to - - YI, 23 

marqdd^ a burving ground - - - ^TI, 40 

Marut or Yayu, guardian of the N.-\V. 

quarter - - . . YIII, 96 

Ma^’udi, Arab .vriter - - - YI. 23 

Mata Bhavaurs wav or step- well - YII, 10 ; YIII, 

1-3, 5, 84 

Maulaua Nurin/-diu Sidi’s tomb - - YIII, 63 

Mayaualladevi or Mainaladevi, mother cf 

ISiddharaja - - - YI, 30 ; YIII, 91 

Mazum Quli Khan, styled Shuja^xt Khan YI, 18 
Medani Rai, Hindu minister of Mahmud i 

Khilji - - - - YI, 13 , 

Mehers, tril)e - - - . 2 

Mehmudabad, sve Mahmudabad. 

Memorial stones or Raliyas - YIII, 85, 93 

Mern, mythical mountain - - YIII, 85 ! 

niilirnhs - ^ I, 21, 25-27, 30, 32, 35, 37y^, 42 ; 

\ II, 19, 23, 26, 34, at pdssint ; \ 

YIII, 19, 25, 26, 30, et passim, 
mimhar or minbar^ pulpit - YI, 27, 31, 35 : YII, 

45, 49, 65, 71, 75, 76, 79 ; YIII^ 

26, 30, ol, 34, 3 / y/, 47, 63. 

min ir- or minarets - YI, 41 ; YII, 35, 42, 44, 67, 


68, 80 ; ^ III, 22, 24. et passim. 

Mir (dadai, '-on of ‘Abu Turab - - YIII, 51 

Mir Muhammad Baqir, A‘zam Khan, 

viceroy - - - YI, 16 and yy, VIII, 59 

Mir Muhibbullah, >on of A])u Turab - YIII, 51 

Mira Sayvid *Ali’s mas j id - - YIII, 65 

Miraii Muhammad Shah II AAri, Gujarat 

Sultan, 1537 * - . yj^ 13 

Miran Muhammad 'Adil Khan Farukbi 

of Khaiidesh ^ . yj^ 12 

Miraua Chhulani masjid - - ^11? 65 

Mirgi, wife of Shah ‘Alam < . YIII, 15 

Mirzas, revolt of - . . yj^ iq 

Mirza ‘Askari, imperial general - YI, 13 and n 

Mirza Aziz Koka, Khanu'-A^zam, gover- 
nor of Gujarat, 1573-1575 - - YI, 14, 15, 16 

Mirza T-^a Tarkhan, vicerov of Gujarat 

1642-1644 - “ . , yy 17 


Mirza JaTar Najmutf-daulah, governor 

of Cambay . - . - YI, 24 

Mirza Khurram, afterwards Shah Jahau, YIII, 57-59 

Mirza Muhammad JaTar Nazm Sahni 

Morain Khan’s masjid - - VIII, 68 

Mirza Sayyid Beg. built the Idrus mosque 

at Surat - - _ - VIII, TO 

Mi van Khaii Chishti’s mosque - YI, 12 ; YII, 69, 70 ; 

YIII, 7, 24, 57 

Mi yah Muhammad Husain, knoAvn aUo as 

Dada Miyan, his masjid - - YIII, 66 

Mokalasimha or Mugatsimha, chief of 

Kalol - - - YI, 9 

•jtioksha^ deliverance from transmigration YIII, 85 

Momiu Khan I,Najmur7-dauIa Firuz Jang, 

55th vicerov, 1737>1743 - YI, 18, 19 : YII, 9 ; 

YIII, 68, 73 

Momiu Khan II. Najmuy/ danla Babadiir 
Firuz Jang, Mirza JaTar, governor of 
Cambay, 1748-1783 - - YI, 24 

Momin Khan III, Najmuf/-daula Momtazul- 
Mulk Bahadur Dilawar flang, Nawab of 
Cambay, 1789-1823 - - - YI, 25 

Morki or Shaikh Muhammairs masjid - YIII, 69 

mfCazziii^ caller to praAXU’ - YI, 35 : YII, 75, 80 ; 

YIII, 8, 36, 41, 49 

Mn'azzara Khaids tomb - - - . YIII, 78 

Mubarak Savvid’s tomb at vSojali - YI, 45, 47 ; 

YII, 6, 60 

Mubarizni-Mulk Sorbuland Kban Baha- 
dur Dilawar Jang, vicerov 1723-1730 YI, 18, 19 ; 

YIII, 82 

Mudhera, tu., tank and sun temple at - YI, 6 

Mufarrab Mufakr-al-KoAvas Khas, Snltani YI, 33 

Muftakhir Khan, son of Momin Khaii - YI, 19, 24 

Mughali Bai*s tomb - _ - YII, 40 

Muhatiz Khan, Jamal ud-din Sihihdar, YI, 12 : his 
masjid, YII, 78-81, 83, 85 ; YIII, 67. 

Muhammad’s birthday - - - YI, ion 

Mulnxmmad Akramu^/-diu, founder of 

Hidayat Bakhsh mosque - - YIII, 63 

Muhammad Amin Khan, viceroy 1678- 

1682, his mosque - - YI, 17 ; YII, 43 

Muhammad Amin Khan Umdatul-Mulk, 

viceroy 1674 - - - - yj^ 17 

Muhammad A invar Khaii Ba])i’s loml) - YII, 73 ; 

AHli, 82 

Aluhammad A^zam Shah, .^on of Auraug- 
zil), viceroy 1686 and 1703-1705 A yj^ 17 

Aluhammad Ghaiis Gwaliari's moj?que -AHII, 48-50, 

53 

Aluhammad Mu’azzain Shah, sou of 
'Ahimgir, afterwards Bahadur I - AH, 17 

AliC'ammad Quli, NawMj of Cambav, 

1783-1789 - - - V AH, 24 

Muhammad Sati, styled Saif Khau - YI, 16 : YIII, 57 

Muhammad Salih Badak^hi, his mosque A"III, 21 
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Mull am mad Sayjid*::^ or Ghi-kaiita ina-jid VllI, Gi) 

Muhammad ^Shall I of Gujarat, Tatar 

khau, 1403-1404 - * VII, E 2, S 

Muhammad Shah II Ivarim Gliaycisiu/- 

diinya wii’iid din, 1443-1451 - VI, 11,39 ; 

VII, 1, 4, 8, 37 : VIII, 22 

Muhammad Shah Tughlaq I - VI, 8, 9, 24, 28 
Muhammad Shah Tughlaq II, 1387 1389 VI, 9, 10 
Muhammad Shhh Tughlaq III - - VII, 2 

Mrdiziu/-diu biu Sam, called also Shahabud- 

diu MuLammad Ghori of Gazui - - VI, 7 

MuTzu^/'diu Nizamul-Mulk, goyernor of 

Gujaiat, 1347 - - - VI, 9 

Mukhtar Khan, 38th yicerov, 1683 1686 VI, 17 : 

VII 1, 61 

Midaraja, Soiahki king, 941-996 A.D. VI, 4, 5. 23 : 

VIII, 12 

Midaraja II, Soiahki king, 1176 1178 - VI, 17 

Mulld^ or Kdtib^ reader in a mobqiie - VI, 27 

Mtiltik kJidmt. royal clui])el or o^allerv 18, 23, 

34, 71 ; VIII, 92, 93 

Murad Baklisli, viceroy 1654 1657 - \T, 17 

Muri, a seat of the Svami Xarayana sect VIII, 90 
miirul^ a disciple of a niuriihid - - VIII, 21 

Murki-Bibi's tomb - _ , -VII, 40, 41 

innrshid, a religious guide - - VIII, 48 

Musa Miyah, late inamdar of Shah 2klaiu VIII, 21 
musallas^ or prayer inats - ATII, 62 

Mustafa Sayyid's masjid in A madabad - VIII, 74 
Mustafabad, Muhammadan name for 

Junagadh - _ - . VI, 12, 15 

tnuzaffar khana^ a rest house, refuge - VIII, 61 

Muzaffar Shah I, 1396-1403 VII, 2, 8, 15, 46 

Muzaffar Shah II, 151 G 1526 VI, 13 ; VII, 6, 7, 84 : 

\ III, 40 and jt 

Muzalfar Shah III, 1561-1572 - VI, 14-15 : 

VII, 7, 8 : VIII, 22 

Mylassa, tomb , - - . VH^ 12, 21 


Nadiud. In, - - - VI, 11, 19 

Nadol, Muzadar Shah III deleated at, in 

1584 - ' - - - - VI, 15 

Nagara, old site of Kaiubhayat * VI, 23 

Xagiiui gardens at Kankariya tahiv - VII, 53 

Nagina masjid at Champunir ■■ - \^1, 43-44 

Naginii Pol masjid or Badshah Say \ id's - VIII, 65 
Xahrvulah or Patau, Auhilwadti - Vi, 3, 1, 6. 10 

Nairriti, Hindu god, ruler of the S.-\V. 

quarter - - * - \^III, 96 

Nujabat Khan, built the minurs at Shah 

bVlam - - - Vni, 21 

Niinlia Idriis rair/a - - • Vlll, 5± 

Nang Sara or Ganj •inayat Shan's mosque \'I11, 64 
Xarasiiiiha or Vishnu, god . _ . \TII, 85 

Naimada, liyer - - VI, 1 , 4, 1 7, 20, 30, 39// 


Xarayana or Vi'^hnu, god - - Vlll, 85 

Nasir Khan, Ma' mud II, 1526 - VH, 13 

Xasir Say y id or Quzi Saiieb’s masjid - VIII, 73 
XaTrutZ-din Khusni, Shah of Dehli, 1320 VI, 8 
XasirucZ-diu, Nawab of Baroda, his tomb VIII, 21 
Xate^a, form of Siva - VIII, 84, 90, 91 

Xau Khan Farhutiil-Mulk, repaired 

Sultan Ahmad’s tomb - - VII, 38, 82, 83 

Xausari, tu. in the Konkan - - VI, 2 

Xavagrafut^ miie so-called planets - VIII, 10 

Xau'ab Sardar Khan's masjid and tomb VIII, 55, 

56, 95, 102 

Xawab Shall jail an Khan, and Momin 

Khan's ma-ji.l - - - VIII, 6s, 73 

Nawab Sliiija'at Khau's mosque - VIII, 56, 

61-62, 106 

Nemiuatiia, old Jaina temple of, in 

Aluiiadabad - - - _ VIII, 86 

Xenpurwada masjid - VII, 73 : VIII, 13, 83 

jt'juutudlr or shrine of a temple - - V^ill, 87 

NizauunGdiiTs tomb at Mahmudabad - VI, 46 

Oja Bibi or Darvesh * All's mosque - VIII, 25 

padttht^ lootprints, worship of, by Hindus, 

Jaiiias and Buddliists - - - VIH, 20 

Paldi Kochrab, suburb of Ahmadabad - VIII, 37 

Ijallgd or moiiumeutal stone - - VIII, 85, 93 

Paucliasar, old capital in Gujarat - VI, 3 

paTijviipol^ animal asylum - VIII, 76 

Parsis - - - . - YI^ 23 

Paisvaiiatlia, sacred mountain ot the 

Jainas and the 23rd Tirthamkara - VIII, 87 

Piirvati or Bhavani, a goddess - - \ ill, 2 

Patau step- well, VIII, 13 ; pargai^a, VIII, 63, 82, 
Pawagadh, foi't of Cliampanir - VI, 12, 28, 39 ; 

VH, 78 

pendeutives, employmeiir of - - VIII, 22 

Phuti or Path a masjid - - - VIII, 36 

pillars - - . . VIl^ 39-40 

pippal leal symbol - - VII, 80 ; VIII, 21 

I'tr, a holy man - - - - VH^ 69 

Pir Buqir ShalTs ran /a - - > VIII, 81 

Pir Kamal’s graveyard - - - VIII, 72 

Pir Ma^'lias ek's rauza - - - Vill, 81 

Pir G^^^hn Khan’s rau/a - - ^ VIII, 81 

Pir Vazirsbaii or W'ahidsihtli Pir's masjid 

and rau;a - - . , VIII, 67 

Piraiui sect ol Miisalinans - - - VIII, 81 

Pirmad Shab's masjid and rauai - - VIH, 71 

plrzddtf oj' spii’itual guide - - - VHl, 44 

poaindd^ Jaina pa ns had ha or iiionastt'ry - VI, 23 
Prabhiisa Pat tana, tu. - - - VI, 2 

j>radaksi(nja^ cii’cuiuambulalor\ [)assage - ^TI1. S7 
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iV^iyau. Aliuh.tliiitl - - * \ I. 4 

pniver". Mahaiiirnmlan - - - \ i, o3// 

Preuiac'liainl, sdhit ot Harln^iii,U‘b‘s Jama 

tL'Uipljj * - - ■ ^ 

propvioh^ ot Jaiiiipiii ^ Till. 49 

propvloii of ^Miibaiiiuiatl Gbaiis'?? uiosqiie ^ III. 49 

Pai>lu‘ W(»rk- Depart iiiont - 17, 2o, 26, 80 ; 

Till. 7. 29. 35. 48 

Pu-iipada Ilia. 9ib Jaiua Tirthaihkara - VIII, 8t 


ouive, VI, 38^ : Vll, 21. 59, 65. 72 : VIII, 39, 
II, HO : fjnhrqah, {jafu'ista/u ]>iirving groundy 
VIE 40 : Vlli. 18. 

(i>nL b>ot- 

piiiiT^ of tbt^ prophet - - III. 20, 21, 50 

(^adain Ua^ul ma-ijids, at Debli, (Pair. VIII, 20, 

50, 51 

(^adh'iva '?ect of Dervi^bt;-? - ■ VIII, 6/^ / 5w 

(Etlaudar faqii^ . . - - A III, 72// 

Qasim Kbaii, viceroy 1657-1659 - VI, 17 

Qasim ran a at Vbhudavad - ^"III, 78 

Qa^i 'Abu I Farab KfiaiiV iiiosc[!i(‘ in 

f/haveriwada - ■■ - - VIII, 54 

(^an 'Ab or lliisnin SayyidV uia'^jid - VIII, 70 

(^a 7 i llii-aiuia/-diii <tf Abinatlabad - \ III, 13. 54 

Alidiaiimiad NizaiiUi// diu Kbaii, tir>t 
(Jazi (»f AluiKulabad * - - ^"i^I, 63 

Qa^i Aliibaiiiiaad Saleh's and Qazi Afn- 

hainma<l liid<lmid-IIaq"s tomb - VJIl, 63 

Qazi Xaidia ^IdriV or Cbhota *Idrii< 

iiia'-jid - - - - - \ HE 54 

f^azi SalaitiaZ-iliii Chi'^bti - - \ III, 65// 

(Jazi'.r Alasjid at Alandal - - - VIII, 92 

Qa/i'f! Alaiidir-ala nr llidayat Ibikb-b 

madrasa - - - - ^ III, 62 

Qaziul-JIiilk. Ahmad sbab II, 1554-1561 Xl, 14 
y//////.N nr nnhidhs. VI, 21, 25. 26. 27 : origin of, 
VI, 26, 37 aud n : AHII. 33// : peculiar form, 
VIII. 50. 

Queen’s ni Kani Kupavati'^ mosque in AIirza])ur, y./*. 

Qiihj Khan Andajani, goveruoi’ of Surat, 

and afterward- of Gujarat - - VI, 16 

Qutba//-din Ailaik of Debli. 1206-1210, 

invaded (fujarat _ - _ VI, 7 

Qutbul ’Alain or (Jiitbiil Kirab'^ tomb at 

Patuwa - - VI, 46 ; A"ll, 60-62 ; VIII, 40 

(^urbnl Aiiliya Shaikli Ha&an Aluiiammad 

Chi-iiti'f? iua>]id - AAII, 44-45. 51 

Qutb bin Kbajagi. builder of (^utbiu/ din 
or Pn Qutl) Sayvid'-. or (Jiitb Shah 
Divan'-^ rauza - - - - VIII, 74 

(^u bu//-diii Shah of (dutarat. 1451-1459. \H, 11 : 
VIE 1, 7. 46, 54, 60, 61. 71 : Vlll, 50. 70 ; his 
uia.-jid, VII. 44-45, 49. 

<2iitbiil *Aluu], Si ( Shah VVlain, 


Rad ha, worshippetl b\' theSvami Naravana 

.ect ■ - ‘ ‘ - Am 90 

Rahu, muQu’s ascending node - - AHII, 11, 12* 

Rujapur Ilirpur masque and rauza - A’"II, 44, 71-74 ; 

Aail, 25, 39, 82 

rajijiivhuitahdi'i^ a Hindu state minister - A^I, 7 

Rakhival village, VII, 54, 57 : A"11I, 83 ; small 
mosque, AHII, 83. 

Rana Nakha, a Rajput chief - - VI, 3 

Rani's Alosque, Sarangpur, see Sarangpur. 

Rapi Udayainati’s well at Anhilavada - AH, 6 
Rani-ka Hajira or Queen’s tombs - A^Il, 39-40 

Rani Rupavati’s ma^jid and tomb in 

Alirzapur . - - A"I1I, 32-35, 68 

Rani Sipari'^ mosque - A^II, 73, 79, 83-87 ; 

Vlll, 25, 29, 30, 32, 34, 36 

Riuipur. Jaiua temple at - - - AHII, 84 

Rao Bharmal, 1585-1631 - - - AH, 15 

Rashid Aliy an Pir’s Shrine - - AHII, 44 

lEiMiIahad or Shall ’Alain - - AHII, 16, 40 

Rat hod or Rashtn^kuta dynasty - ** AH, 4 

Ratnasiugh Ehandari, deputy viceroy 

1733 - - - ‘ - - VI, 19 

Ravapur or (Jazi Sabeb's masjid, AHII, 73 ; Ravapur 
gite, AHII, 82. 

Revatachala and Ur jay a ta, ancient names 

of Alt. Girnar - - - ^ AH, 2 

Rid van, gatekeeper of paradise - - VIII, 59 

Ri-babhauatba, 1st Jaina Tirthamkara - AHII, 86 
Rolio, step-well - - - - VIII, 13 

Roshaii Pir or DMa Aliyairs masjid - AHII, 66 
Rtidra-AIaia, 8aiva shrine at >Siddhapur AH, 4-5, 6, 8 
R II -turn Wli Khan, governor of Surat, 

1724 . < - - . VI^ 

Rupeu, river - - - - VI, 6 


Siz/jha mandapr/ or assembly ball of a 

temple . - . . AHII, 87, 95 

Sabbramati, river at AhmadabM - AH, 6, 11 ; AH I, 

46, 69 ; AHII, 57, 58, 65 

Sa^adafc Baiah, a native of Kitura - - AHII, 47 

Sadharau, a chief of Tha^ra, ancestor of 

the Ahmad Sbahi family - . YI^ 10 

Sadri or Raupur, Jaiua temple - AHI, 28, 32 

Safdai- Khan Ba hi, a title of Aliihammad 
Anwar Khan - - 1 AH, 18; AHII, 82 

Saluijauand, name assumed by Svami 
Narayana - . 1 . Vjjj^ yq 

Sahusralinga tank at Patau - - VI, 6 

SaifinZ-din, brother of Nizamin/-din - A"I 46 

Saif Khan Aluhammad Sufi, AH, 16; bis tomb, 
VIII, 21. 

Saivu .Iyotirlingu>, Va, .5 ; Saiva tihriuos, VI, 4, 7 ; 
VIII, 88, yi. 
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Sakar Khan’s mosque and r^iiza - YII, 75-76 ; 

VIII, 70 

Salabat Muhammad Khan, brother of 

Jawan Mard Khan - . _ YIII, 82 

salat^ master-mason - - - YIII, 88 

Sarabhava, Sambhavanatha, 3rd Jaina 

Tirthakara - - - - YIII, 86. 87 

Sameta Sikliara, Sammeya or Samara 
Sikhara, mythological mountain of the 
Jainas _ - - . YIII, 85, 86 

samosan^ representation of a sacred mount YIII, 85 

Samsamiuf-daula Basarat Jang Bahadur, 

* 49th viceroy, 1716-1719 - - YI, 18 

Sana cave temples, in Kathiawad - YI, 2 

Safigramasimha Kana of Mewad - YI, 13 ; YIII, 28 
Saui, Saturn - - - - YIII, II, 12 

Sanjar Khan, called Ulugh Khan, brother- 

in-law of ^Al^inf-din Khilji - - YI, 8 

SapAlaiakshi, Sakhamhari or Sambhar - YI, 4 
a mansion, a rest-house - - YIII, 59 

Sarahgadeva, Yaghela king, 1274-1296 - YI, 8 

Sarahgpur Queen’s mosque YI, 12 ; YTI, 70, 72 ; 

YIII, 28-31, 37, 72 

Sarasvati, river - - - - YI, 3 

Sarazi Saheb’s rauza - - - YIII, 73 

Sarkhej buildings, YI, 3 ; YII, 4, 46-51, 69 ; YIII, 
78 ; sarcophagi, YIII, 73. 

Sariial, vill. and old temple - - YIII, 95, 96 

Sataraka, yogini of Pushpadanta Tirtha- 
kara . , . - YIII, 87 

Satrufijava, hill and Jaina shrines near 

Palitana - - - YI, 2 ; YIII, 88 

Sati or Paliya stones _ - - YIII, 93 

Saurashtra, ancient name of Kathiawad - YI, 2 

Sayyad Murtaza Khan Bukhari, viceroy 

of Gujarat, 1606-1609 - - - YIII, 51 

Sayyid ‘Abdul Jalil’s rama - - YIII, 68 

Sayyid ‘Abdul Qadir al-Jilani, founder of 

the Qadiriyah dervishes - - YIII, 67, 75y^ 

Sayyid Abdul Qadir, Bawa Miyah, the 

pirzMa, 1885 - - - - A III, 71 

Sayyid Adham, son of Sayyid ‘Alam, a 

Bukhariah Sayyid - - - YII, 67 

Sayyid Ahmad, deputy viceroy at 

Ahmadahad, 1659 - - - YIII, 55 

Savvid Ahmad Giiani, governor of Sorath 

1711 ----- YI, 18 

Savvid Ahmad Kabir, father of Qutbul- 

‘Alam - - - " - YIII, 15 

Sayyid Ahmad Shahid Panali ‘Alam, 

grandson of Shah ‘Alain - - - YIII, 15 

Savvid ‘Alamnr/-din or ‘Alam Abu Bakr’s 

masjid - - YI, 31 ; YII, 22-24 ; YIII, 67 

Sayyid ‘Askari Miyah’s tomb - - YIII, 76 

Sayyid Badha bin Sayyid Yaqut, tomb of 

his wife at Kajapur-Hirpnr - - YII, 71 

Savyid Burhanud-din Qutb ‘Alam - YII, 60, 67 ; 

YIII, 15 


Sayyid Hamid i Bukhari, left by Akbar to 
govern Dholka - - - YI, 30 

Sayyid Hamid Ja‘far Shirazi, founder of 
the Sunni Bohra sect - - - YIII, 74 

Sayyid Hasan Xur ‘Alam, 4th in descent 
from vShah ‘Alum - - - YIII, 15 

Saywid Huzrat Shams a/-sliamas Shaikh 
bin Abdulla al-Idius - - - VIII, 69 

vSavvid Ja‘far Bhadr ‘Alam, 8th in descent from Shah 
‘Alam, YIII, 15, 20, 22 ; his ranza, YIII, 73. 

Sayyhl Jalal-i-Bukhari or Makhdum 
Jabanian Jahangasht - - YIII, 15, 20, 50/i 

vSayyid Jalahu/-din Mali ‘Alam, 5lh in 

descent from Shah ‘Alam - YIII, 15 

Sayyid JalalufZ-din Maqsud ‘Alam, 7th in 

descent from Shah ‘Alam - - YIII, 15, 20 

Sayyid Muhammad Ja‘far’s masjid - YIII, 73 

Sayyid Muhammad Mabbuh ‘Alam, 9th 

in descent from Shah ‘Alam - VMII, 15, 20 

Sayyhl Muhammad Ma^qbnl "Alum, 6th in 

descent from vShah ‘Alam - - YIII, 15, 20 

Savvid Muhammad Shah ‘Alam, sou of 

Qutbul ‘Alam - - - - YIII^ 15 

Sayyid Mustafa’s tomb - - - YIII, 66 

Sayyid Qa^im, sou of Sayyid ‘Alamud-din YII, 22 
Sayyid Shaikh Muhammad or Sayyid Jin YII, 60 

Sayyid Sharaf Tam in, builder of Cambay 

mosque _ - _ _ YI, 23 

Savvid ‘Usman, YII, 60 : masjid and tomb, YI, 12 ; 
YII, 67-69 ; YIII, 40. 

Sayyidi Ma>jid at Mandal - - YIII, 9/^ 

sen of a mosque - - - YIII, 48, 67, 72 

Shall ‘Abdul Path’s masjid in Shahapur, YIII, 67, 80 

Shah ‘Abdul Khalak Sayyiii, ‘Abdul 

Qadir ----- YIII, 75 

Shah ‘Abdul WMihab’s masjid in Khan- 
pur - - - - - YIII, 67 68 

Shah or Shaikh Ahmad Kliattii's tomb at 

Sarkhej - vi, 11, 13 : YII, 46 50 : YIII, 12n 

Shah ‘Alam buildings - YI, 12; YIII, 15-23 

Shah ‘Alain Muhammad Bukhari - YII, 40, 44, 60 ; 

YIII, 15, 37 

Shah ’All Razzaq’> ranza - - YIII, 54 

ShMi ‘Aliji Kamdiianrs masjid and rauza YIII, 42 
Shah Bada Qasim’s rauza - - - YIII, 75 

Shah B ad < hall PiPs rauza in Shahrkotda YIII, 80 
Shah FazFs mosque in the arsenal - YII, 77 

Shah Ghazni's masjid in Kavakhad 

Kohilawad - - - YIII, 43 

Shah Guman, suburb - - - YIII, 78 

Shah IsimPil-i-Safawi, king of Persia - YIII. 50 

Shah Jaluiii, Prince Khurram - - YI, 16 : 

YU, 7 : YIII, 59 

Shah Khub vSayyid Muhammad Cliishti's 

mosque - • YII, 82-83 : YIII, 38, 81 

Shall Malihub MajzuUs rauza - - YIII, 81 

Shall Muluinimad ‘Albs masjid in Jamal- 
piir - - - - 


p 


YIII, 74 
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Shah Nawaz Khan Safavi, viceroy. YI, 17 ; YIII, 55 
Shahi Bagh palace - - YI, 16 ; YII, 57-58 

Shah pur mosque, known as Champa- ki masjid, 
YIII, 41, 64 ; Qazi’s mosque, YIII, 46, 47. 

Shaikh Farid-i-Bukhari, YI, 16: YIII, 53 : Shaikh 
Farid’s tomb at Pattana, YIII, 29. 

Shaikh Hassu Muqarrab Khau, 14th viceroy, 

1616 ’ ‘ YI, 16 

Shaikh Muhammad (or Ahmad) Chishti’s 
raiiza - - - - ^ YIII, 71 

Shaikh Muhammad Jahid’s, or Morki 


masjid and rauza 

- YIII, 69, 71 

Shaikhul-Islam, a title 

• YIII, 63 and n 

Shaistah Khan, viceroy 164' 

7-48 and 1652 YI, 17 ; 


YII, 62 

shaking minarets 

YII, 32 

Shamsher Khan, Sadhu, 

brother of 

^yajihul Mulk of Thasia 

YI, 10 

ShamsiuZ-din Damghani, 

governor of 

Gujarat, 1377 1387 - 

YI, 9 

Sharifa raja’s grave 

- YIII, 76 

Slier Khan Babi - 

YII, 73 

Slier Khan Tar, viceroy 1637-1642 - YI, 16 

Siddhajuira, tn. 

- YI, 4, 6, 7, 11 

Siddharaja Jayasimha - 

- YI, 23 ; YIII, 91 

Sidi Bashir’s mosque - 

- YII, 70 ; YIII, 24/ 

Sidi Sayyid’s masjid and its 

windows - YII, 41-43 

Sikandar ShMi (1526) 

- YI, 13 ; YII, 6, 8 , 

fikharas^ spires of temples 

- YIII, 88-90 

Siladitya lY, of Yalahhi 

YI, 3 

Siiiihapura, now Sihor 

- YI,3, 4 

Sipahdar Khan, viceroy 1633-1635 - YI, 16 

Siva, a god 

YI, 23 1 

sluices - - - 

- YII, 51 52 

SojMi tomb - 

- YI, 45-47 ; YII, 60 ' 

Soma or Chandra, the moon 

- YIII, 11 i 

Soraaji’s Chaumiikh Temple 

at Satrufijava YIII, 88 

Somanatha 

- YI, 2, 5, 6-8, 10 

Songadh 

- YI. 11, 18 1 

Sorath or Kathiawad 

- YI, 1, 4, 9, 11, 16-19 ' 


spiral domes - - - - YII, 34, 71 

Sravaks or Jainas - - YIII, 76, 85, 87, 88 ' 

Srideva, Jaiua scholar - - - YIII, 84 j 

Srinagara, a name of Karcavati - YI, 6 ; YIII, 84 j 
Stambhatirtha, Cambay ; Stambhesvara, * 

a god ----- YI, 4, 23 

Suja‘at Khan Bahadur, title of Maziim Quli Khan, : 
YI, 18 ; his mosque, YI, 20 : YIII, 61-62. 

Sukra, the planet Yenus - - YIII, 11, 12 | 

Sultan Daw^ar Bakhsh, called Mirza 

Bulaqi, viceroy 1622-1624 - - YI, 16 

Sultan Murad Mirza, viceroy 1595-1599 YI, 16 
Sumeru, mythical mount of the Jainas - All I, 85 
sun-worship - - - • YIII, 11 

Sunni Muhammadans - YI, 23 ; YIII, 67, 71 

Supaia, vill. in the Konkan - - YI, 2 


Surat, tn. - 

Surja temple at Mudhera 
Suvidhinatha - - - 

Svami Narayana, bis sect and temples 


- YIII, 70 
^ YI, 6, 1 1 

- YIII, 87 
YIII, 89 90 


Taghi or Tagha, a rebel - - ~ YI, 9 

Tah khanas, underground rooms - - YIII, 58 

Tailapa-deva, Chalukjan king - - YI, 4 

Taj^ Khan Narpali, builder of the Shah 

‘Alam rauza _ - _ YIII, 16. 18 

Taka or Tanka masjid at Dholka - - YI, 32 

Tanka Kajputs - - - - VI, 10 

Tankawala or Darvesh ‘All’s mosque - YIII, 25 

Tatar Khan Muhammad Shah, son of 

Muzaffiir Shah ’ - - YI, 10 : YII, 2, 8 

Tejahpala’s temple at Abu - YI, 30 ; YIII, 85 

Thana, taken by Ahmad Shah - - YI, 1 1 

Thasra, in Kheda dist. - - YI, 10 ; YIII, 95 

Thatta, in Sindh . - _ YII, 9 

Theveuot quoted - - . YII, 17 ; YII, 53 

Tiastanes, Gr. for Cliastana, an early 

satrap YI, 2 


Timurlang’s invasion of India, 1398 YI, 10 ; YII, 2 
Tin Darwaza, in AhmadabM YII, 25-30 ; YIII, 59 
Tirthamkaras, Jaina hierarchs YI, 2, 3 ; YIIL 85-87 
Torana, ornamental arch - • YIII, 94 

trabeate style • - - YIII, 26, 32, 34, 45 

Tribhuvanapala, Solahkhi king, 1241-1244 YI, 7 
Trirabak Bhupadas, raja of Chimpanir - YI, 39 
triple spires or sikharas - - YIII, 89, 90 

trisida, trident of Siva • - - YIII, 55 


Udai or white ant, nickname of A‘zam 
Khan - - - . “ - YIII, 59 

Udayamali, queen of Bhimadeva I, 

Solanki king - - - YI^ 6 

Ujjain, city - - VI, 2, 3 ; VIII, 57 

Ulugh Khan, San jar Khan - - YI, 8 

Upah'ciya^ Jaina monastery - YIII, 84 

Urjayata and Kevatachala, names of 
Mt. Girnar - - - - yj^ 2 

9/r.v, celebration of festivities - YIII, 22, 23 and 

42, 46, 81 

Usmanpura, YII, 60, 69 ; mosque, YII, 78, 85. 
UvarsM step-well - - - YIII, 13 


Yadtal, vill. - - . . 90 

Yaghela or Yvaghrapalli Pana of Dholka, YI, 7, 30 • 
clan, YI, 30; YII. 2. 

Yaishnava shrines at Yiramgam • - YIII 91 

vdjra^ thunderbolt - - - - YIII 89 

Yakhat vSingh of Jodhpur, 54th vicei’ov, 

1730-1737 - - - YI^ 19 

Yalahhi, modern YaU'i - - YIII, 2, 3, and n 
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YalliiLbacliarya sect - - . YlII, 6 

Yallabharaja, third Chaulnkya king - YI, 4 

Yanaraja, of Aiiiiilawada - - - YI^ 3^ 4 

Yaruna, god, guardian of the ^Yest - YlII, 96 

Yastupala, a Jaioa chief, YI, 23, 30 ; YII, li : 
temple, YIII, 85. 

Yatiiva or Batuwa, tombs YI, 12, 46 ; YII, 4, 60-63 ; 

YIII, 16, 40 

Yayad step-well - - _ YIII, 13 

Yimala Sah’s temple at Abu - YI, o ; YII, 11. 14 
Yiradhavala, of the Yaghela clan - YI, 7, 30 

Yiramgam and its remains - - YI, 6, 13 ; 

YIII, 82, 91-92 

Yirasimha, chief of Kalol - - YIII, 12 

Yirata, where the Paudavas resided - YI, 30 
Yirawal, seaj)ort - - _ yj 

Yisaladeva, Y%hela king, 1243-1261 - YI, 7 

Yishnu, a god - - - . YIU^ S4 


Wahidshah Fir, or Pir Yazirshah’s masjid 

and rauza in Mirzapur . - YIII, 67 

WajihiK/-diu, -Alwi of G-ujarat, YIII, 48 ; his tomb, 
YIII, 53-54, 68. 


Wajihu^/-din Maghribi, Shaikh Ahmad 
Ka^tu - - - - . 

Wajiluil-Mulk, father of MiizafFar II 
Wajihul Mulk Gujarati - - - 


YII, 15 
YI, 8, 10 
YI, 14 


icaqf, a sacred endowment - YI, 28 ; YII, 21, 81 ; 

YIII, 16, 48, 67 

Wasna Fathpur, village revenues - YIII, 17 

ivais, step-wells : Bai Harir’s at Asarwa, YIIT, 1, 2, 
4-6, 10, 12; Mata Bhavanrs at Asarwa, YIII, 
1-3 ; at Adalaj, YIII, 10-13 ; at Eoho, YIII, 13 ; 
at Yayad, YIII, 13 ; at Patau, YIII, 13 ; at 
Uvarsad, YIII, 13; at Chhatral, YIII, 13; near 
Isanpur, YIII, 13 ; at Rakhyal, YII, 56. 

wa^u, religious ablation - - YI, 26 : YII, 24 

Williams, Col. Monier - - . YII 32 

wood-carving at Kapadvanj - - YIII, 94 


Yadavas, the clan of Krishna - - YI, 2 

Yahya, a poet - - . 38^ 82 

Yakshas and Yakshinis - - _ YIII, 89 

Yama, a god, guardian of the South - YIII, 96 

liawar ^Ali Khan, brother of Momin 

Khan IV - . . . YI, 25 

Yogiuis VIII, 85 

Yuvaraja or deputy ruler - - YI 7 


Zafar Khan, afterwards Muzaifar I - YI, 8, 9, 10 
Zafar Khan Gustari - - . YI, 29 

Zainul-Abidin Najm Khan, son-in-law of 

Momin Khan I - - - . yi 24 

Zerbakhsh or Gold-bestower,” title of 

Muhammad Shah I - - . yj -pi 
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